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OF THE ) WEEK. 


—_——o—_— 


NEWS 


GAIN there is little or no news to record in regard to 
the war. Friday’s Times, however, contains a very 
significant telegram, despatched from Salonika on Thursday : 
“T have reason to believe that general conditions of peace 
have already been arranged between Turkey and Italy, and 
that the near future may see a termination of hostilities.” 
The Times adds the important reminder that Salonika is the 
headquarters of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
“ which is believed to have more influence over the new Turkish 
Ministry than over its predecessor.” The news, of course, 
may be premature, but we should not be at all surprised if it 
turns out to be well founded. The extreme strictness of the 
Italian censorship of late may well mean the progress of 
delicate negotiations. All Englishmen will, of course, hope 
that the news is true, for they neither wish to see Italy 
exhausted by a long struggle nor the foundations of govern- 
ment shaken in Turkey by the financial disasters which a 
prolonged war must cause. 


No doubt even if peace is made with Turkey the Italians 
will still have a difficult problem before them, owing to the 
fact that Tripoli is a land of deserts and inhabited by tribes 
so fierce, so difficult to rule, and so fanatical as are the Arabs 
of the hinterland. We can only say once again that Italy’s 
true policy is to go slow and not to attempt expeditions, 
punitive or otherwise, into the interior until she has “ made 
good ” on the coast and thoroughly studied the problem before 
her. In Turkey the question of whether the Committee is to 
continue to rule or whether true constitutional government 
can be established will, when the war closes, have to be 
fought out in earnest. The attempt to carry on government 
permanently by means of a secret junta which usurps power, 
but does not accept the direct responsibilities of rule, is a 
hopeless one, and all true friends of Turkey will desire that 
it should speedily come to anend. If the Young Turks have 
the confidence of the Turkish people, by all means let them 
rule, but let them rule in the open and not in secret conclave. 


The Turkish Cabinet resigned suddenly last Saturday. This 
was brought about by the inter-party intrigues over the pro- 
posed suspension of Article 35 of the Constitution in order to 
give the Sultan an absolute power of peace and war. The 
Grand Vizier, Said Pasha, resented, as the Times correspon- 
dent says, the action of the Committee leaders in disposing of 
the future of the Government in negotiations with the Opposi- 
tion. As Said Pasha felt that he had not a working majority, 
owing to the defection of members of the Committee, he 
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resigned. The Sultan immediately urged him to form another 
Cabinet, and Said Pasha has done this with a few not very 
important changes. Talaat Bey has, however, left the Govern- 
ment. The Committee has decided, as Said Pasha is the 
best possible Grand Vizier in the circumstances, to support 
him consistently for the rest of the Session. 


The news from China is’ not so favourable to a settlement 
between the rebels and the Imperialists as it seemed to be 
last week. We recorded then that the Manchu dynasty had 
taken the astonishing course of placing its future in the 
hands of a National Convention yet to be elected. The two 
sides have been unable to agree as to how the delegates to ths 
Convention shall be chosen and where they shall meet. The 
rebels demand that the representatives of the fourteen pro. 
vinces who are now sitting at Nanking, and who havo just 
elected Sun Yat-sen as their President, shall be regarded as 
chosen also for the purpose of the Convention. The Im- 
perialists point out that these representatives have not been 
elected by the Provincial Assemblies, but have merely been 
appointed by the rebel military governors. The Imperialists 
further contend that the election of Sun Yat-sen has prejudiced 
the whole business of the Convention. Yet, again, the Im- 
perialists resist the rebel proposal that the Convention should 
be held at Shanghai, where the rebel influence is predominant. 
None of these differences seems to us incapable of settlement. 
It is infinitely more important that China sbould be saved 
from civil war than that either the rebels or the Imperialists 
should save their faces. Tang Shao-yi, who represented the 
Imperialist Government lately at the peace negotiations at 
Shanghai, was compliant towards the demand for a Republic, 
gave way as to the choice of Shanghai for the Con- 
vention, and further consented to withdraw the Imperial 
troops from Hankau and Hangyang, has resigned his office. 
Yuan Shih-kai will now treat directly with the rebels, who still 
vigorously demand a Republic. 


The Peking correspondent of the Times, in a telegram in 
Friday’s paper gives a very important piece of news. It is 
that the Peking newspaper which has hitherto been strongest 
in its support of the Manchus and in its opposition to the Re- 
public has gone round and now urges the Imperial Court to 
recognize the will of the nation and to abdicate. It warns 
them of the fate of Louis XVI. and of CharlesI. The Times 
correspondent adds that the new Republican Cabinet ap- 
pointed at Nanking comprises some of the ablest men in China. 
It specially mentions the new Foreign Minister, Wang Chung- 
hui, who is a graduate of Yale. The Ministers of Agriculture 
and Finance and of the Interior are also said to be men of 
great distinction. If a Republic, federal or otherwise, is 
actually established in China, the world will watch one of the 
most interesting political experiments that have taken place in 
the world’s history. Pessimists must remember that their 
generalizations in regard to Orientals and their capacity for 
self-government by no means apply to China. The Chinaman 
wears his Orientalism “ with a difference.” 


The political estrangement between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Taft has been brought to a head by a strong attack 
made by the former upon the President’s Arbitration policy. 
In last week’s issue of the Outlook Mr. Roosevelt had an article 
entitled “ The Russian Treaty Arbitration and Hypocrisy,” in 
which he is stated to have accused Mr. Taft of hypocritical 
inconsistency in not submitting to The Hague the Russian 
passport dispute. The attack was continued last Saturday in 
a letter in which Mr. Roosevelt refused an invitation to the 
peace dinner held that evening, at which Mr. Taft was the 
chief speaker. In this letter Mr. Roosevelt declared that if 
Mr. Taft proposed to support the Arbitration treaties un- 
amended, he was “engaged in what is essentially an 
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unworthy and, however unconsciously, a hypocritical move 
against the interests of peace, and against the honour and 
interests of the United States and civilization.” 


It is sincerely to be hoped that in the domestic quarrel 
between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt the English Press and 
English opinion generally will remember to be circumspect 
and discreet, and to avoid concluding that everything they 
read about the deadly animosity between the rival Republican 
leaders is true. Again, they must not assume that because 
Mr. Taft appears as the special advocate of peace and arbitra- 
tion, while Mr. Roosevelt shows himself a fervent, not to say 
fiery, destroyer of pacificist illusions, that therefore Mr. Taft 
is “the only friend” of international goodwill and Mr. 
Roosevelt its sworn enemy. Mr. Roosevelt is in no true 
sense a Jingo, though he is clearly most anxious to prevent 
his countrymen from getting into the very undignified posi- 
tion of using grandiloguent language about international 
arbitration in general while refusing to arbitrate in specific 
cases or wherever they think that arbitration would be con- 
trary to their special interests. For example, the language 
Mr. Taft is said to have used of late in regard to the treat- 
ment of ships using the Panama Canal hardly seems con- 
sistent with the absolute fidelity to the spirit of treaty 
obligations which is essential to a régime of universal arbitra- 
tion. 


The fighting between Russians and Persians at Tabriz, which 
we recorded last week, has ended and the Russians have taken 
over the control of the town. According to their accounts the 
Fedais attacked a comparatively small Russian force, and if 
the fighting hud continued another day the whole force would 
have been annihilated. As it was the Russian casualties are 
said to have been about two hundred. The Russians have 
executed some of the leaders of the rising, including the 
very high clerical functionary Sikat-ul-Islam. We refrained 
last week from mentioning any of the details of alleged 
massacres at Tabriz, as we were sceptical as to the truth of all 
these incidents. We are now informed that there were no 
massacres, no outrages, and no reprisals whatever. The worst 
that seems to have happened was that some Persians were 
accidentally killed in the street fighting. Many women and 
children sought shelter in the Russian camp and were well 
treated. The Russian troops in Persia do not number, accord- 
ing to the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times, more 
than 9,000. The troops at Kazvin, about ninety miles from 
Teheran, are being slowly withdrawn. This is an important 
fact, as it suggests that, now that Mr. Shuster has been dis- 
missed, the Kussians have no further thought of advancing on 
the capital. Captain Douglas and Captain Birdwood, in com- 
mand of the Sowars in Southern Persia, have joined hands. 
Apparently a continuance of serious trouble is not feared, as 
the Times correspondent at Teheran says that further landing 
at Bushire is not contemplated. 


The proceedings of the Committee of the French Senate 
which is inquiring into the negotiations that preceded the new 
Franco-German Treaty have caused much political excite- 
ment in France. In his recent statement to the Chamber 
M. Caillaux said that nothing but economic questions relating 
to Moroeco was dealt with in the Kissingen conversation 
between Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter and M. Jules Cambon 
on June 21st. But in the evidence before the Senate Com- 
mittee it has been made plain from M. Cambon’s despatches 
that the cession of large tracts of French territory outside 
Morocco was mentioned on that occasion. It is generally 
concluded that even the break-up of the French Congo was 
discussed. The important question remains to be answered : 
By whose instructions was the cession of territory outside 
Morocco proposed ? 


June 21st was the eve of the fall of the Monis Cabinet, and 
M. Cruppi was Foreign Minister. Both M. Monis and 
M. Cruppi disavow all knowledge of the proposal that 
territories should be ceded. And M. de Sclves, the present 
Foreign Minister, has informed the Senate Committee that no 
documents referring to any such proposal are in existence at 
the Foreign Office. When M. Monis declared to the 


Senate Committee, on his “ word of honour,” that the alleged 
instructions to M. Cambon had never been before the 








Ministerial Council the excitement in the Committee was 
so intense that (the Times correspondent tells us) the 
meeting was adjourned for an hour. ‘There is an evident 
determination on the part of the Committee to get to the 
bottom of this curious affair. Whether they are wise to do 
so is quite another matter, especially as the proposals or sug- 
gestions or whatever they were resulted in nothing. It is 
often good policy, both in private and public life, not to press 
the imperative interrogation too far. One of Stevenson’s 
characters declares that he objects to asking questions, 
because to do so rartakes too much of the Day of Judgment. 
Asking questions, he goes on, is like setting a stone rolling 
downhill. It goes on in increasing velocity, and sets off other 
stones on a similar career, “ till at last some bland old bird is 
knocked over in his back garden and the family have to 
change their name.” 


The Times on Thursday printed an interesting article by its 
Berlin correspondent upon the prospects of the coming 
General Election in Germany. The first ballots take place 
next Friday (January 12th), but the final result will not be 
known till after the second ballots about a fortnight later. 
The total number of seats is 397, and at the dissolution last 
month the strength of the parties was as follows :—Centre 
103, Conservatives 58, Free Conservatives 25, Socialists 53, 
National Liberals 51, Radicals 49, Poles 20, Anti-Semites 20, 
Independents 17. One seat was vacant. As to the probable 
results of the election, the greatest uncertainty seems to 
prevail, except as regards the Socialists, who are expected to 
make at least considerable gains. The line taken up to now 
by the Government has been to encourage the elector to vote 
as he pleases, so long as it is against the Socialists, and each 
of the different parties has hitherto been working independ- 
ently. But the whole situation may be altered when the 
results of the first ballots are declared. “The main issues,” 
says the Times correspondent, “are what amount of success 
the Socialists will obtain in the first ballots, and what bargains 
the parties will then, on the strength of their experiences, 
strike for the second ballots.” 


The King and Queen reached Calcutta last Saturday, and 
all the accounts agree in stating that the natives have offered 
them such an enthusiastic welcome as has been unknown 
before in India. In his answer to the Corporation’s address 
the King said that, though the capital had been changed, 
Calcutta must remain “the premier city” of India. The 
King in particular expressed his sympathy with the ambition 
of Calcutta to make India a great industrial as well as a great 
agricultural country. Reuter’s agency says that it has been 
practically settled that Government House at Calcutta shall 
be retained as a residence for the Viceroy, who will visit 
Caleutta every year for about a month at Christmas. The 
Governor-General of Bengal will reside at Belvedere. On 
Monday there was a State banquet at Government House. 
On Tuesday the King and Queen attended the Proclamation 
Parade, which commemorates the assumption by Queen 
Victoria of the title of Empress, and on subsequent days 
there were various entertainments and ceremonies which were 
enjoyed by wu large influx of people from outside Calcutta. 


The New Year Honours List, published on Monday, con- 
fers three new peerages, ten baronetcies, and thirty-four 
knighthoods. The new peers are Sir Thomas Gilson Car- 
michael, now Governor of Madras and formerly M.P. 
for Midlothian; Sir Alfred Thomas, the Leader of the 
Welsh Party and President of the University College of 
South Wales; and Mr. 8. Hope Morley, a well-known City 
merchant, and son of the late Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. The 
baroncts include Mr.S. Neumann, Mr. Lionel Phillips, and 
Mr. George Albu, all South African magnates; and amongst 
those to be sworn of the Privy Council are Mr. Borden, 
the Canadian Premier; Sir Francis Hopwood, the Vice- 
Chairman of the Development Commission, who has 
done admirable work at the Board of Trade, and 
latterly at the Colonial Cffice; Lord Lucas, and three 
Liberal M.P.’s. An honorary G.C.B. is bestowed on General 
Nogi, and Sir Charles P. Lucas’s distinguished services at 
the Colonial Office are recognized by a K.C.B. But the 
most interesting names are to be found among the new 
knights, where the list is redeemed from dullness by the 
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inclusion of Professor E. B. Tylor, the author of “ Primitive 
Culture,” Dr. G. H. Savage, Mr. Rider Haggard, and 
Mr. Valentine Chirol. Mr. Rider Haggard has laid us under 
a double debt as a spirited writer of adventurous romance and 
a patriotic and indefatigable investigator of agricultural 
problems, while Mr. Chirol recently crowned a long record of 
honourable journalistic achievements by his illuminating 
letters on “ Indian Unrest.” 


Tuesday’s papers contained an important announcement asto 
the campaign organized by the National League for Opposing 
Woman Suffrage. The advice given by the Prime Minister to 
the anti-Suffragists to take off their coats has, it appears, been 
followed by at least three of his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
Lord Loreburn and Mr. Lewis Harcourt are expected to take 
part in the Albert Hall meeting fixed for February 28th, along 
with Lord Curzon and Lord Cromer, and Mr. Hobhouse is 
already announced as a speaker in the campaign of the 
League. All opponents of Women Suffrage will feel grateful 
to the Ministers who have thus shown their determination to 
prevent what they realize would be a national disaster, but the 
situation thus created, in which members of the same Cabinet 
engage in open conflict, is unprecedented. It is an absolute 
negation of Cabinet solidarity. 

At the beginning of the week there was no alteration in the 
position of affairs in the cotton trade, but prospects of a 
settlement of the dispute became much more hopeful when it 
was announced on Tuesday night that Sir George Askwith 
would be in Manchester on the following day, and would re- 
ceive a deputation from the North and North-East Lancashire 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association. The official an- 
nouncement explained that the object of the meeting would be 
to state clearly “the Association’s attitude on the non-unionist 
question and their fixed determination to adhere to the position 
they have taken up.” Friday’s news shows that conversations 
between the representatives of both sides with Sir George are 
still going on. 


It is announced that more than 15,600 signatures have now 
been returned in response to the circular issued by the 
Practitioner on December 19th asking the 29,567 medical men 
to whom it was addressed to sign a pledge not to accept 
service under the Insurance Act. The pledge was conditional 
upon 23,000 doctors accepting it, and more than two-thirds of 
this necessary number have thus been obtained. A second 
circular was issued on Wednesday to those from whom no 
answer has been received, stating this fact, and giving the 
names of a number of prominent members of the profession 
who have already sent in their signatures. It was announced 
in Thursday’s papers that a new organization, called the 
British Medical Association Reform Committee, has been 
formed within the British Medical Association as a result of 
the Queen’s Hall meeting. Its inaugural meeting is to be 
held on Tuesday and the basis of agreement among its mem- 
bers is explained as “an attempt to remedy the failure of the 
present Council of the British Medical Association to obtain 
our just demands.” 


Archbishop Walsh has published a letter with the object of 
allaying anxiety caused by the promulgation of the Papal 
decree “ Motu Proprio.” After pointing out that the decree 
is not an enacting decree, but merely defines the meaning of 
an important phrase in an earlier Pontifical Constitution 
issued in 1869, Archbishop Walsh proceeds to explain how 
far the probibition of private individuals from bringing 
ecclesiastics befove lay tribunals holds good in practice. He 
quotes at length from the case of O'Keeffe v. Cullen in 1873, 
when Cardinal Cullen answered the question, “Is there not at | 
this moment an actual universal law of the Church that no 
layman shall bring a cleric before a lay tribunal ?” in the 
negative, for the law had in most countries been abrogated by 
the Concordat. In countries where there was no Concordat, 
such as Great Britain and the United States, the custom was 
the same, for “the Holy See has declared that breaches of 
ecclesiastical immunity are to be overlooked.” 





When Cardinal Cullen was asked in cross-examination 
whether such a breach of ecclesiastical immunity was not, 
after all, a breach of ecclesiastical law he answered: “It is 


now brought down by custom.” “So this, so far as Ireland 
is concerned,” Archbishop Walsh observes, “is what the 
‘Thunderbolt from Rome’ and ‘Rome’s Latest Aggression’ 
amount to.” The Unionist Press, not unnaturally, finds this 
interpretation unconvincing, and maintains that the promised 
safeguards in the Home Rule Bill will be worthless without 
definite assurances from Rome that the decree does not and 
will never in any circumstances apply to Ireland. If the 
Papal decree really means nothing, it is certainly a very 
curious thing that a document, bound to excite grave mis- 
givings—bound to call for “ interpretation” and explanation 
—should have been published on the eve of the introduction 
of the Home Rule measure. 





Tuesday's Daily Chronicle contains the comment of Mr. Fisher, 
the Australian Federal Premier, on Professor Caldecott’s amaz- 
ing proposal to hand over part of Australia toGermany. Mr. 
Fisher regards it as “ the joke of the season.” It had only a 
humorous side, and was so ridiculous as to call for no reply. 
But he went on to say that Australia was quite open to the 
Germans. “We shall be delighted to welcome them to live 
under a better form of government than their own, but we 
are not thinking of cutting up Australia.” That is, of course, 
the attitude which will be taken throughout Australia. We 
sincerely trust that no one—here or in Australia—will imagine 
that we gave publicity to so monstrous a suggestion with any 
idea but that of condemning it in toto. It was well to let 
people see by a reductio ad absurdum how utterly untenable 
is the contention of those who argue that we are keeping the 
Germans out of their rights. 








A curious situation has arisen in connexion with 
the Thames Ironworks Company. The Admiralty, it appears, 
has been negotiating with a northern shipbuilding firm for 
the building of two cruisers at the Thames Ironworks on the 
basis of a nine hours’ day, but neither Mr. Smart, the Receiver 
and Manager of the Thames Ironworks, nor Mr. Arnold Hills 
was aware of the negotiations until Friday week. Mr. Smart 
accordingly wrote to the First Lord stating his intention to 
take the earliest possible opportunity of obtaining the direction 
of the Court on the offer of the northern firm to purchase the 
company, but adding that he is willing to become an Admiralty 
contractor for the express purpose of building the two 
cruisers, that he is prepared to give the necessary financial 
guarantees and other proofs of preparedness, and that the 
work can be started at once, without the intervention by any 
other firm, on the existing conditions of labour, viz., an eight 
hours’ day. Mr. Arnold Hills has also written to the Press to 
point out the curious inconsistency on the part of a Govern- 
ment which has adopted the eight hours’ day in the Royal 
dockyards, and enforced it in the coal mines, using a promise 
of work to impose a nine hours’ day on London. 


Wednesday's papers contained the reply sent by the Lords 
of the Admiralty to Mr. Smart's letter. They state that the 
price quoted on behalf of the Thames Ironworks for the two 
cruisers was £312,000 apiece, while the prices established by 
competition ranged from £269,000 upwards, and four firms in 
other parts of the country submitted tenders of under 
£280,000. The acceptance of the Thames tender would there- 
fore mean a loss to the public of over £80,000 on the two 








vessels, as well as a complete departure from the principles 
approved by Parliament in regard to public contracts. The 
reply proceeds to say that no new circumstances have arisen 
which would be likely to enable Mr. Smart to undertake the con- 
struction at a lower price, and that the Admiralty do not feel 
satisfied that a contract of such importance could properly be 
assigned to a Receiver. They have therefore looked for the 
intervention of a firm competent to undertake the contract at 
ruling trade prices and to give the Thames its best possible 
chance of establishing itself on an economic basis, “Their 
lordships,” it concludes, “do not feel called upon to express 
an opinion upon the question of the hours worked upon the 
Thames.” We entirely approve the Admiralty’s decision, but 
we may ask how it can be made to square with the House of 
Commons Fair Wages Resolution upon the subject of Govern- 
ment contracts or again with the Mines (Eight Hours) Act. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—>—_—_ 


ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 


E are glad to have absolute warrant for stating that 
if the Government are mad enough to insist on 
ing as wellas producing a Home Rule Bill the men 
of Ulster will demand that the measure shall not operate 
within their boundaries. This does not mean, of course, 
that they would give a moral or any consent to Home Rule 
even if the North-Eastern Counties were left out, or that a 
bad Bill can be made a good Bill by this alteration. It 
merely means that the Ulstermen are doing their best to 
avoid that supreme evil of civil war which must come 
if the Protestant counties of the North are forced 
against their will under a Dublin Parliament. To use 
our old metaphor once again. A bad and dangerous engine 
is not made a good engine by having a safety valve 
fitted to it, but at any rate the risks of an appalling 
Hara are appreciably diminished thereby. Those who 
ask that the safety valve should be fitted take no responsi- 
bility for the construction of the engine, but at least they 
do their best to minimize the harm it may do. It has been 
a difficult task for those who agree with us to get the 
loyalists of the North to see that it is their duty to make 
this demand. At first sight they were inclined to think 
that to make it would in some way or other be a deser- 
tion of the loyalists, whether Protestant’ or Roman 
Catholic, in the South. Gradually, however, instructed 
opinion in Ulster has been changing on this point. The 
old plea that the Ulstermen could not in honour ask to be 
left out of the Bill is fast disappearing. Men see now that 
instead of such a demand being an act of selfishness it is in 
fact the best possible means of helping the minority in the 
South. 

The proof of what we have just said is tu be found in 
the long resolution which was unanimously passed at the 
annual meeting of the Unionist Club held in Belfast on 
Wednesday last. The motion was moved by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Sinclair, than whom Belfast has no worthier 
or more respected citizen, and seconded by Colonel Wallace. 
The resolution begins by expressing its confidence in Sir 
Edward Carson. It next repeats the solemn resolve of 
the Ulster Convention of 1892 “ to repudiate the authority 
of an Irish Parliament should it ever be constituted.” 
The resolution then proceeds as follows :— 

“We would remind the British electorate that Ulster’s claim 
m the disastrous event of Home Rule being imposed upon Ireland 
is plain and intelligible. It is not a request for a distinctive 
Ulster Parliament. It is simply a demand, made iu the interests 
ef our fellow Unionists in all parts of Ireland as well as of our 
own, that our Northern Province shall continue to possess the 
exact constitutional privileges and rights which, in common with 
her British fellow-citizens, she enjoys to-day as an integral part 
of the United Kingdom, and that she shall continue to be repre- 
sented on equal terms with Great Britain in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Should this claim, based on the most elementary principles 
of British justice, be refused, the only alternative consistent with 
our rights as subjects of the King is the Ulster Provisional Govern- 
ment to come into operation on the appointed day, and this once 
established, we are determined to see it through.” 


This in essence exactly expresses the view we have always 
expressed—namely, that the loyalists of Ulster must in 
the last resort demand to be left out of the operation of 
the Home Rule Act. Such a demand is absolutely 
essential to making good the notice which the people of 
the North-Eastern Counties give to the people of Great 
Britain, namely, that if they are forced under a Dublin 
Parliament they will resist and form a Provisional Govern- 
ment of their own. That if a Home Rule Bill passes the 
North-Eastern Counties will do this we have not the 
slightest doubt. Those who imagine that the Ulstermen 
will quietly submit to Home Rule are living in a fool’s 
paradise. The fact, however, that the Ulstermen have 
demanded to be left out of the Home Rule Bill will, if 
that demand is refused, make their resistance far more 
effective, and will multiply tenfold the sympathy felt 
for them in England and Scotland. Can any one 
seriously imagine that the Dublin Government will 
be allowed to use British soldiers to shoot down 
men whose only crime will be that they refuse to 

y taxes to a Dublin Parliament, or to obey a Dublin 
ixecutive, provided that the men who are making this 
refusal can say to England, “We warned you what 








would happen, and we implored you to leave us out 
of the operations of your disastrous and criminal 
measure lest civil war should be the result. You re- 
fused to listen to our plain warning and now you see the 
consequences of your negligence.” If the demand that 
the North-Eastern Counties should be left out of the Bill 
were not made the British Government might very well 
say, and no doubt would say : “‘ Why are the Ulster people 
making all this fuss now the Billis passed? If they meant 
to behave in this way they ought to have asked to be left 
out of the Bill while it was before Parliament. They 
made no such demand, although it was suggested that 
they should do so, but deliberately rejected any such pro- 
posal. It is now too late for them to protest.” Un- 
doubtedly an argument of this kind would weigh greatly 
with the people of Great Britain. But when the Ulstermen 
ask to be left out of the Bill, as they have now asked in 
unmistakable terms, such arguments could not be used. 
Instead, after the first acts of resistance by North-Eastern 
Treland had taken place, we are certain that what we should 
hear from England and Scotland would be something of this 
kind: “ What business had you (the Government) to ignore 
the demand of the Ulster people? They warned you what 
would happen if you did not leave them out of the Bill 
and you told us that it was all bluff and that they would 
never resist. We were fools enough to believe you for the 
moment, but you have proved utterly wrong. You deceived 
us when you told us that the Ulstermen did not mean 
business. We now see that we have done them a great 
wrong in refusing their demand, but we are not going to 
add an even greater wrong by shooting them down. You 
must instantly amend or repeal your Home Rule Bill or in 
some way or other get rid of the horror of slaughtering 
the loyalists of the North because they will not be ruled 
by a Dublin Parliament, but insist on remaining part of 
the United Kingdom. The principles on which your 
Home Rule Bill is founded forbid you to perpetrate this 


crime.” 


Our only criticism of the way in which the Ulster 
people have put their demand is that it is a little too 
general. In a case of this kind a specific argument is 
more effective. The demand is made for the “ Northern 
Province,” but the province is hardly known to the law, and 
is not, indeed, much more than a geographical expression. 
This also always enables the Irish Nationalists and their 
Liberal supporters to quibble over the fact that there are 
more Roman Catholics in Ulster than there are Protestants. 
We know that drafters of general resolutions dislike 
detail, but in this particular case it would have been better, 
instead of using the word “ Province,” to have said that 
any Irish county which so desires “shall continue to 
possess the exact constitutional privileges and rights 
which, in common with her British fellow subjects, it 
enjoys to-day as an integral part of the United Kingdom,” 
&c. The resolution might have added: “ That the will of 
these counties shall be ascertained by a poll of the electors 
as to whether the provisions of the Home Rule Bill shall 
or shall not come into operation in their county.” In this 
way we should avoid the sophistical nonsense which is sure 
to be employed by Liberal writers and speakers in regard 
to the Ulster demand. They will tell the electors that the 
demand is bad because Ulster sends one more Nationalist 
than it does loyalists to Parliament, and because the 
majority of the people of Ulster are Roman Catholics and 
Home Rulers. The fact, of course, is that if the Bill were 
voted on by counties, as we suggest, the chief counties of 
Ulster, including the great city of Belfast, would be certain 
to demand exclusion from the ruinous consequences of Home 
Rule. However, the matter is not one of vital importance. 
The fact remains that the people of the North-Eastern 
Counties of Ireland have put on record their determination 
to demand that, even if the disaster of Home Rule be 
imposed upon the rest of Ireland, they shall continue to 
remain an integral part of the United Kingdom, and not 
be deprived of their heritage because of the triumph of a 
disruptionist conspiracy in the rest of Ireland. 

We say without fear of contradiction that if, as we 
are sure they will, the Ulstermen persist in main- 
taining the position now assumed, and insist upon 
their demand coming before Parliament to be accepted 
or rejected, they will have killed Home Rule. If they 
make a specific demand that any Irish county may refuse 
to drink from the poisoned chalice, the Home Rule Bill 
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will be dead. For such a demand they will get the support 
of the whole of the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons and in Great Britain, and, even if Liberal votes 
are not affected in the House of Commons, they will 
certainly be affected by the hundred in every constituency. 
The Government will either have toyield on this point and 
allow the chief counties of Ulster to stand out, as they 
certainly would stand out if a poll were taken, or else 
incur an unpopularity in the country which will drive them 
from office. It will be said, and no doubt truly, that the 
Government cannot agree to the demand of the Ulstermen, 
for the very good reason that the concession would, in the 
first place, make the Bill utterly unacceptable to the 
Nationalists. They not only desire to domineer in Ulster, 
but, still more, feel that it is absolutely necessary to have 
the only rich and prosperous and commercially independent 
portion of Ireland open to their tax collectors. To put it 
in another way, the exclusion of those counties of Ulster 
which have a Protestant majority would destroy the finance 
of the Bill. The structure will be a crazy one even with 
North-East Ulster included. With that portion of Ireland 
left out, it must topple to instant ruin. 

The Government cannot accept the Ulster demand, 
and must, if it is made, either trample upon the Ulstermen 
and deny them rights which they (the Government) else- 
where declare belong to the local majority, or else drop their 
Bill. Which horn of the dilemma they will impale them- 
selves upon it is not for us to say positively, but that they 
must be impaled on one is clear. What they will probably 
do will be to reject the demand of the Ulstermen, and thus, 
as we have said, bring hundreds of recruits to the banner 
of the Union in every British constituency. The fact that 
they will most likely reject the demand of the Ulstermen 
is no reason why it should not be pressed, but very much 
the reverse. Evenif it accomplishes nothing else it will 
prove the best possible way of making the British people 
understand the wickedness and folly of Home Rule. It 
will make them realize that the Home Rule Bill 
cannot be passed without a great act of injustice 
to one-third of the population of Ireland—a _popula- 
tion, moreover, which in a large part of Ireland is not in 
a local minority, but possesses an overwhelming local 
majority. It will, in a word, teach the British people as 
nothing else will teach them that, instead of Home Rule 
being an act of general beneficence, it is an act of strife 
and tyranny. Instead of putting an end to disaffection 
and discontent, it will create a disaffection and discontent 
far greater than any which exists to-day. 

We congratulate the Unionists of Ulster on their resolve 
to demand that if Home Rule takes place they shall 
he left to enjoy their birthright in the United Kingdom. 
By such action they are, we are convinced, best serving 
the interests of their fellow loyalists in the rest of Ireland. 
They are playing, not a selfish part, but, like wise and 
prudent men, choosing the best and most effective way of 
striking a blow for Ireland as a whole. 











SUN YAT-SEN. 


AST Monday Sun Yat-sen, the Leader of the Young 

4 China Movement, entered Nanking, the provisional 
Republican capital, and was received with a salute of 
twenty-one guns. He was then proclaimed President of 
the Provisional Government, and swore, according to the 
Daily Mail correspondent, to dethrone the Manchus, 
restore peace, establish a government based on the people’s 
will, and then to resign and allow the people to elect a 
President of United China. The first act of the Pro- 
visional Government was to institute a new calendar, 
January Ist becoming the first day of the year. If the 
undertaking of Sun Yat-sen could move swiftly and surely 
to its desired end, nothing could give more satisfaction 
to Englishmen. Sun Yat-sen would probably be him- 
self elected President of the established Republic, and 
for the first time British diplomacy would be 
dealing with an Oriental nation whose head shared our 
own methods of thought and standard of conduct. Sun 
Yat-sen speaks English perfectly, and all his ideals of life 
and government are those of Great Britain and the United 
States. Our doubt, of course, is whether the Chinese are 
ripe for so sudden a change to the forms of a Western 
polity. Yuan Shih-kai, as we know, thinks that they are 
not, and maintains that the reverence for kingship is 
inherent in the majority of Chinese minds, and that it 
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would therefore be much better to retain the old apparatu. 
of monarchy while informing it with the spirit and practice 
of democracy. It is to be remembered that the beginnings 
of constitutional government in association with the 
Monarchy are already in existence in the shape of the 
Provincial Assemblies. The rebels, however, appear to 
be determined to have a republic pur sang and nothing 
else. If they persist it may be that they will not at first 
bring all the provinces a. the Republic. Perhaps the 
North will hold out for Monarchy, and China will be split 
in two, and perhaps the whole country will be plagued 
with civil war. Before a settlement could be reached by 
force foreign Powers would probably intervene. We 
sincerely hope that the rival sides in China will recognize 
that it is better for the country to hold together than for 
either side to be able to say that it had triumphed over 
the other. The forms of government can develop gradually, 
but a nation which has fallen asunder will never be 
reunited. ‘This is the danger ahead, but we should be 
blind if we did not perceive that the enthusiasm, the 
positiveness, and the confidence are at present all charac- 
teristic of the rebel Republicans and not of the Imperialists. 
For this reason it is very interesting to learn what 
manner of man is Sun Yat-sen, who is the political 
philosopher and the leading spirit of the rebels, and who 
has sworn to dethrone the Manchus. 


He was born in Honolulu about 1862, where his father 
was an agent of a Christian Mission. He was brought up 
in a Missionary school and is himself a Christian. The 
Daily Graphic of last Saturday published some interest- 
ing facts about his life communicated by Mr. Cantlie, 
the well known surgeon, who is an old friend of 
Sun Yat-sen. Mr. Cantlie describes Sun Yat-sen 
as “the best educated, the most enlightened, and the 
broadest-minded man in China to-day.” Learning rather 
than wealth gives a Chinese power over his countrymen, 
and Sun Yat-sen “has been learning in every civilized 
country in the world for the last twenty years, gradually 
absorbing all that is best in Europe and America.” 
When he was being educated as a doctor he camo 
under Mr. Cantlie at the Hong Kong College. He 
graduated in 1887 and took his diploma in 1892. Mr. 
Cantlie says that his characteristic was an extreme sim- 
plicity—“ a simplicity which has grown with his years of 
travel.” Sun Yat-sen practised his profession in Canton, 
but ail the time he was reading deeply and brooding 
over the regeneration of his country. He either 
came into touch with the Young China movement at 
that period or himself started the movement. Mr. 
Cantlie says that there were sixteen leaders and that 
in three years the propaganda of the society had attracted 
thousands of well-educated Chinese. In 1895 Sun Yat- 
sen launched the well-remembered plot to seize Canton. 
The intention was to bring about a bloodless revolution, 
but the plans were betrayed, and fifteen of the Young China 
party were executed. Sun Yat-sen alone escaped. He 
left the country in disguise, and, admitting that the plot 
had been premature, came to England to study Western 
methods. A price of 50,000 dollars was put on his head 
by the Chinese Government. It was extraordinary that 
he was able to move about freely and without harm. 
Yet he had a narrow escape. In October 1896 he was 
kidnapped by the Chinese Legation in London. He was 
engaged in conversation one day in Portland Place by 
two Chinese, and by them he was invited into the Chinese 
Legation which he did not even know to be the Legation. 
If Mr. Cantlie is not mistaken about this, Sun Yat- 
sen’s simplicity was certainly intense. Once inside the 
Legation he was held a prisoner. The intention was, of 
course, to take him to China, where he would have been 
executed. For a fortnight he was kept there while pre- 
parations were made to smuggle him out of the country. 
He gave a note by stealth to a servant, who conveyed it to 
Mr. Cantlie. The latter went at once to the Foreign 
Office, and Lord Salisbury, who was then Foreign Secretary, 
behaved admirably. He brushed aside the technical 
defence of extra-territoriality set up by the Chinese 
Minister. He took the common-sense view that the British 


Government could not tolerate the kidnapping of political 
offenders (fancy Abd-ul-Hamid being allowed to carry 
off his enemies in those days!), that an affront had been 
offered to the British Government, and that Sun Yat-sen 
must be released, 
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During the next few years Sun Yat-sen travelled widely, 
and with wonderful intrepidity returned several times to 
China to carry on his propaganda. He often disguised 
himself as a Japanese—perhaps not needing much dis- 
guise either, for he is of the Japanese type in features— 
and apparently went where he pleased. He travelled from 
end to end of the Malay Peninsula as a pedlar, wearing 
green spectacles. He built up an astonishing organization 
which has been revealed by the success of the rebellion so 
far. One is naturally reminded of the secrecy with which 
the Young Turks permeated the Turkish Empire with their 
doctrines and societies ; but there is this great difference 
between the two revolutions, that the Young Turks were 
of the same breed as the old régime and are now in many 
respects proving to the world that what is born in the 
blood comes out in the bone, whereas the Chinese rebels 
are leagued together to get rid of an alien Tartar domina- 
tion. Out of the funds he raised Sun Yat-sen sent many 
of his abler assistants abroad to receive a Western educa- 
tion. A political treatise by him was published and widely 
read in China, and the Government increased the price on 
his head to 180,000 dollars. The fidelity of his adherents 
was evidently complete. Moreover, Sun Yat-sen trusts 
their judgment. When speaking of them to Mr. Cantlie he 
said: “If anything happened to me”—an event which is 
always possible to such a reckless and simpie man—* it 
would make no difference to China. Any one of them 
could take my place.” Finally, Mr. Cantlie quoted what 
was said of Sun Yat-sen by General Homer Lea, the 
author of that remarkable book, “ The Valourof Ignorance.” 
General Lea was asked what he thought of Sun Yat-sen. 
* Think of him!” was theanswer. “I don’t think of him, 
but I'd lay down my life for him to-morrow.” So far as 
a question of personality ought to weigh with us, we should, 
of course, like to see the whole of China guided by such a 
man as we have described. No Englishman would hesitate 
between him and the great opportunist Yuan Shih-kai, 
who is an enlightened Oriental, but still an Oriental. 





A WONDER-YEAR. 


HE year that ended last Sunday deserves to be remem- 
bered as one of escapes rather than of achievements. 
Again and again there seemed nothing but disaster in 
front of us, yet when the blow had fallen it turned out 
to have been less destructive than we had feared. We 
lived habitually on the brink of a precipice, but when the 
twelve months had run their course we found that at all 
events we had not gone over it. Some of our readers will 
——- think this description of 1911 too optimistic. The 
arliament Bill abolished the Constitution, but the Parlia- 
ment Bill was passed. The Insurance Bill made new 
and mischievous changes in the relation of the State to 
the individual, but the Insurance Bill was passed. In 
neither case, however, did the worst happen. ‘The Parlia- 
ment Act has become law, but the House of Lords has at 
least escaped the still greater degradation which many of its 
sincere but mistaken friends desired for it. Its composition 
has not been changed, whereas at one time it seemed likely 
to have its numbers swollen by 400 new peers, and as a 
consequence of this to have the powers which are still left 
to it rendered worthless. It was possibie, no doubt, to 
bring forward arguments on the other side. According to 
one theory, the Government would shrink back at the last 
moment from making so many additions to the House of 
Lords in order to pass a Bill which had been hurried 
forward for a purely party purpose without the electorate 
being formally consulted. According to another the new 
creations would so weed the Government benches inthe House 
of Commons that the necessary by-elections would reveal 
the latent dislike of the constituencies to the Bill. Neither 
of these arguments really outweighed the imminent and 
irremediable disaster of giving the Ministerialists a perma- 
nent majority in the Lords—at ali events for the present 
Parliament. Happily there were enough peers of this way 
of thinking to save the House of Lords from this dis- 
astrous reconstruction. The escape was a narrow one, but 
it served. 

There was another occasion on which a very great 
misfortune was avoided, and this time the Govern- 
ment may justly claim the credit of rescuing us. There 
was a moment in the negotiations about Morocco 
when a small but active section of English opinion 








had been able to convey to Germany—and, what 
was of more importance, to France also—a doubt of 
the steadfastness of our adherence to the Triple Entente. 
Sir Edward Grey was pressed by question after question 
in the House of Commons to » see his policy, and, 
if we may judge by their organs in the press, the 
discontented Ministerialists were still hopeful, as late 
as the morning of November 27th, that the Foreign 
Secretary would make an announcement which would have 
been tantamount to a repudiation of our engagements with 
France. These sanguine spirits richly deserved the 
disappointment which awaited them. Though Sir Edward 
Grey himself had not broken silence at an earlier period of 
the Session, he had done what ought to have been even more 
convincing to his critics. He had spoken by a mouthpiece 
on July 2lst, and the colleague chosen to play this part 
was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hopes of the 
dissentient Liberals, reinforced as they were in one or two 
cases by Unionists who had lost their heads, should have 
been dismissed after this timely declaration. If they had 
dreamed of a serious schism in the Cabinet between the 
Liberal and Radical elements they might have realized 
the groundlessness of their expectations when the 
declaration of England’s determination to stand 
by her friends was made by Mr. Lloyd George. 
From that moment the air became clearer, the 
position of this country was at once understood, 
and the subsequent negotiations between France and 
Germany were reduced to comparative unimportance. 
The Radical organs were not, indeed, completely silenced 
until Sir Edward Grey’s speech on November 27th, since 
which date they have left France alone and contented 
themselves with doing their best to embroil us with Russia. 
But they had helped to bring about that moment in the 
summer when we seemed on the very eve of a war in which 
we should have been bound to play a principal part. The 
danger was averted by the timely frankness of the Govern- 
ment and by its determined neglect of the counsels and 
wishes of a section of its supporters. It was again a 
case of being on the edge, but not going over it. 


A third example is the industrial war which at one 
time seemed on the point of extending to our whole 
transport system. The strike of the railwaymen and 
the carters threatened to reduce our great cities to 
the level of so many besieged fortresses. We have 
outgrown our old habit of laying in stores for long periods, 
and if the strike had lasted but a few more days the 
inhabitants of some districts would have been brought 
within sight of starvation. The settlement that came just 
in time to avert this catastrophe was misunderstood by the 
men, and was not very clearly explained by its authors. 
But the results of further conferences and the action of 
the railway companies in raising the wages of their 
servants where substantial grievances existed seem to 
offer a fair promise of peace in these two great 
industries. Each settlement that is effected is a good 
augury for similar successes in the future. Were it not 
for this there would be real ground for uneasiness as to 
the future of labour. In the cotton district a contest 
involving a principle on which compromise seems 
out of the question is in full progress, and only the 
warring interests of different coalfields appear to stand 
in the way of a strike which could not be met by 
the make-shift expedients which have been available in 
other instances. Still we have not lost faith in the prac 
tical common sense of the English people. Even the 
divergence of feeling and purpose between the labour 
leaders and the rank and file, though it may lead to 
present inconvenience, has its good side. It has been 
brought about, to all appearance, by the disposition of the 
labour leaders in recent years to subordinate labour 
questions to politics. The men who from time to time 
repudiate the agreements made on their behalf are so far 
in the right that it is not to their advantage, nor to that 
of the country, to have labour associated exclusively with 
one party in the State. There is no reason in the nature 
of things why colliers or railway porters should all be 
Radicals or all Conservatives, and we suspect that if 
the principle of the Osborne judgment could be sub- 
mitted to a Labour Referendum it would have many more 
supporters than the union leaders choose to acknowledge. 
We do not deny that there may be serious trouble before 
us in connexion with the labour unrest, but nothing is 
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to be gained by painting the future in darker colours 
than is warranted by past experience. 

There is one more legacy from 1911 about which it is 
harder to speak hopefully. The ill-considered praises 
bestowed on the Insurance Bill by the Opposition leaders 
on its first introduction may have given the Lords some 
shadow of excuse for not rejecting it under the provisions 
of the Parliament Act. None the less they made a 
great mistake in not using the powers which that 
Act expressly reserves to them. Had they refused 
to pass a Bill which had been rushed through the 
Commons with an unprecedented disregard of the ordinary 
decencies of debate it would still have become law in 
two years’ time if the country really desired it. That 
in the interval the country would have demanded 
a complete reconstruction of the Bill, alike in principle 
and in detail, seems to us indisputable, but the interval 
would have given its authors time to recast their 
measure without crowding an amending Bill into a 
Session which already promises to be so over laden 
with legislation that no one of the questions brought 
forward canexpecttoreceiveany real attention. Whatchance 
is there that Home Rule, or the extension of the Suffrage, 
or Welsh Disestablishment, can be properly considered by 
an electorate which at every moment will have its atten- 
tion diverted to the claims of the doctors to proper 
remuneration for their attendance, or to the protests of 
domestic servants against benefits which they never asked 
for, and in the genuineness of which they are complete 
disbelievers ? What is most likely to happen is that this 
surfeit of well-intentioned interference with people who would 
rather be let alone will create an atmosphere of distaste 
and indifference in which really useful measures will not 
have a chance of being attended to, and a majority which 
knows that it has but a short time to live will expend all 
its energy in providing future Parliaments with abundance 
of legislative scavengering. 





THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE in his speech at Cardiff on 
Friday week dealt at length with the problem of 
poverty. Though his intentions were good we should not 
be sincere if we did not say that there is no hope in 
attacking the problem as he attacked it. Rhetoric sets no 
bones and breaks no bad habits. We are entirely with him 
when he speaks of it being a stain upon our national flag 
that it should float over slum-bred, half-starved children 
and ill-paid, ill-fed, and ill-housed working men and 
women. We hold, further, that there is nothing which the 
nation should consider more carefully and in a more 
anxious spirit than the problem of poverty. The evil is 
great, we want a remedy, and we ought not to be satisfied 
till we have found it and applied it. But this is as far 
as we can keep company with Mr. Lloyd George. His 
diagnosis of the causes of the evil is incorrect, and so are 
his remedies. He seems to think that the misery of those 
who are poor is due to the action, or at any rate the 
neglect, of those who are well off. Mr. Lloyd George 
does not put it perhaps quite as plainly as that, but it 
comes to the same thing. He tells us that people are 
poor and wretched because of their surroundings, and 
that we, the people who are better off, are responsible 
for the existence of these surroundings. We venture 
to say that by far the greater part of the talk about 
surroundings of which we hear so much at the present 
time is pure cant. A man does not become a horse because 
he lives in a stable. On the other hand while a horse 
remains a horse the place in which he lives does become a 
stable. If you put a man or a group of men into astable, 
and do not interfere with them, they will soon convert the 
stable into a house—provided, of course, that they are men 
of ingenuity and resource, and not, like Neapolitan beggars, 
content to sit in the sun in the winter and in the shade in 
the summer, anxious only to take things easy and not 
exert themselves. We do not, of course, say that surround- 
ings have no effect upon men. They may be so bad as to 
destroy a man’s physical powers and make him incapable 
of exertion. But looking at the thing largely, the physical 
surroundings of the majority of the population are not of 
that kind. Again, a man’s moral and political surround- 
ings may be of a kind likely to induce poverty. For 
example, restrictive legislation may make men poor 
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and keep them poor. If the law interferes with a man’s - 
freedom to sell his labour as he wills, or to exchange freely 
with others what he has made by his labour, then ne 
doubt moral and political surroundings are created 
which induce to poverty. In the last resoré a man 
is paid out of his product, and if while he has 
the capacity to lay 600 bricks a day without 
injury to his health you by rules and regulations 
forbid him to lay more than 400, you are clearly establish- 
ing surroundings which create poverty for himself and for 
others. In the same way if when he has made a chair 
or a table you throw impediments in the way of his 
exchanging the chair or table with a man who has brought 
things from abroad to offer him in exchange, you are 
creating poverty by your political and moral surroundings. 
Lastly, if by heavy taxation you deprive a man of a large 
portion of the product of his labour, under the plea that 
you want to give it to somebody else who wants it even 
more than he does—generally a person who through idle- 
ness or other causes has failed to make exchangeable 
products—-you are making surroundings which tend to the 
production of poverty, misery, and destitution. 

Mr. Lloyd George would probably say that these are 
not “surroundings” in the true sense, and that we are 
evading the real issue by introducing the problem of 
political and moral surroundings. In that case we will 
for the moment put that matter aside and meet him on 
the question of physical surroundings and ask how the evils 
—which, remember, those who think with us deplore quite 
as whole-heartedly and quite as passionately as he does— 
are to be got rid of. On the essential point we are not 
pessimist, but share his faith that destitution may be got 
rid of if only the true remedy be found and adopted. The 
causes of poverty and destitution under which the State 
labours so miserably may be divided into two classes, 
economic and moral. In the same way there is an 
economic remedy and a moral remedy. Without question 
the moral causes and the moral remedy are the most 
important, though we must never forget that both sets of 
causes, i.e., the moral and the economic, are combined in the 
fact that both produce waste, and that waste, whatever its 
origin, produces the physical phenomena of want and 
wretchedness. 

Dr. Chalmers taught, and taught truly, that poverty is 
a moral disease and demands a moral remedy. The greatest 
endowment which a man or woman can have, even when 
we are considering their economic surroundings, is cha- 
racter—self control and moral and intellectual energy. To 
take the metaphor we have already employed, human 
beings with character and self-control if they are let alone 
will not be content for very long to allow,the stable to remain 
a stable, but will turn it into a house. If they have not 
character but are lazy, happy-go-lucky, and without self- 
control, they will be content to give reign to the desires 
and passions of the moment rather than to conquer their 
surroundings. The problem from this side, then, becomes, 
as Chalmers saw, the consideration of the best way of 
endowing men with character. This side of the question 
is too great a one for us to deal with in detail here, but in 
the widest sense what is wanted is the awakening of the 
religious, the spiritual, and the moral sense. The man who, 
like Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior,” makes his moral being 
his prime care furnishes our ideal. But we can only get him 
to do this if there be implanted in his nature the call to 
higher things, the divine discontent with his surroundings, 
the desire to improve them and to rise above them. The 
old-fashioned economists were perfectly right, though they 
may have put their view in unspiritual terms, when they 
insisted that if you want to improve men’s material con- 
dition the first thing you must do is to raise their standard 
of comfort and make them desire to improve their economic 
condition. The Spectator has been severely called to 
account by the ablest of Socialistic public prints, the New 
Age, for saying that the way to get rid of slums is to get 
men to refuse to live in them. We remain, however, im- 
penitent, and contemplate without alarm the possibility of 
our suggestion of a strike against slums taking place. 

At present the greater part of philanthropic effort, 
private and political, is wasted upon trying to redis- 
tribute the goods of the world, either .through the 
doles of individual charity or through that even worse 
thing, the indiscriminate State charity which we 


!eall social reform. If it could be directed towards 
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character building, as Dr. Chalmers directed it in his 
famous campaign against poverty in Glasgow, the world 
would soon be a very different place. We should have 
built the new Jerusalem on English ground. If we teach 
men to improve their condition, either through greater 
energy or through greater self-control, we have put into 
their hands the key of emancipation. If instead we 
merely give them doles of money or money’s worth and 
tell them that their poverty is not their fault, but the fault 
of their neighbours, we have too often done nothing except 
given them the key of the public-house. Self-control and 
energy are not in the beginning easy and pleasant things 
to accomplish, and if we once teach men and women to 
think that after all they can live without them they have 
learned a fatal lesson. We all think with indignation and 
disgust of the millions on millions that are wasted every 
year by working men upon drink and gambling, for we 

now that if the money thus spent were laid out to better 
uses the surroundings of the working classes would be 
very different from those described by Mr. Lloyd George. 
To say that drinking and betting are due to a man’s 
surroundings, and not the surroundings to them, is pure 
cant. We shall not at any rate see less spent upon 
drinking and gambling by the poor unless they can be 
endowed with character, with self-control, and with the 
desire to obtain better surroundings for themselves. To 
tell them that it is not their fault, but the fault of society, 
that they waste too much of their resources on these 
pleasures, and so degrade themselves and their families, is 
to do them the worst of services. It inoculates them with 
@ poisonous germ—the lie that a man is not his own 
star, not the architect of his own fortune, not the pilot of 
his own ship, but the mere creature of circumstances—that 
in a word it is not his fault but somebody else’s that he 
spends 2s. or 3s. out of his 30s. a week on drink and 
another 2s. or 3s. on betting. 

Character building and those principles which we know 
as Charity Organization Society principles, first formulated 
by Chalmers, wili not, of course, provide us with a 
lightning cure. Character is not built in a day. For 
political philanthropists and social reformers in a hurry it 
is indeed not “ good business ” to remember that poverty 
has a moral cause, and must seek a moral remedy. They 
want a short, sharp Act of Parliament that shall change 
human nature in a night, and if we remind them that the 
thing cannot be done they do not challenge the fact in 
detail, but tell us that we are heartless men and want to 
keep the poor in their place. That is an accusation which 
we must be content to bear. The facts remain as stated. 

So much for the moral causes and the moral remedy. 
The economic causes of poverty are, as we have said, to be 
found in economic waste. Why there is not enough to go 
round and why what there is is badly distributed is, in the 
last resort, due to the fact that we are economically waste- 
ful in our production. We throw numberless impediments 
in the way of enough things being made for all to be 
supplied. We forget that the true friend of man is he 
who makes two blades of corn grow where one grew before 
and who enhances the production of the thousand and one 
things men desire and } ne and too often honour instead 
him who makes one blade grow where two grew before. 
Wealth is the creature of exchanges, or, to put it in another 
way, men can only be supplied with what they want 
through exchanges. The way, then, to increase wealth is 
to encourage and stimulate exchanges. But exchanges 
cannot be encouraged and stimulated if we are always 
throwing impediments in their way. Free exchange in 
every field of human activity is, then, the essential. If we are 
told that this remedy has been tried and has failed, we 
meet the allegation with the most direct and positive 
denial. True freedom of exchange has never been 
tried as the economic remedy for poverty. Every 
human community has been crushed and is now 
crushed under mountains of laws and statutes, rules, 
regulations and customs, forbidding freedom of ex- 
change. Man has in one sense recognized that what is 
wanted is abundance, but he has always been determined 
to seek it through the instrument of artificial scarcity. He 
builds roads and railways and steamships in order to 
stimulate exchanges, but while he is doing this with one 
hand with the other he is building custom houses at the 
end of his railway line or at the docks which shall do their 
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French fellow citizens in 1848, “ What is the sense of 
making railways to bring in foreign goods while at the 
same time you are making elaborate tariff laws to keep 
them out? If, as you say, it is necessary to your welfare 
to keep out foreign goods, why instead of making railways 
do you not tear up even the roads you already have and 
insist that no goods shall enter your country except on 
men’s backs ? ” 

On the economic side poverty will never be overcome 
except by the increase of wealth. We know that this will 
seem a hard saying to the working man, and yet it is 
nevertheless true that the one and only way of permanently 
improving his position and giving him a larger share of 
the good things of the world on the material side is that 
the rich should grow richer. No improvement in the lot 
of the poor can come by making the rich poorer. Only 
through an increase of wealth, that is, through an increase 
of capital, is the economic emancipation of the worker obtain- 
able. In order to set more men at work and at better wages 
more capital is required. There cannot be more hiring, 
and better hiring, unless there is more capital competing 
for the services of those who desire to be hired. ‘To set 
@ man at work who is not working now, on an average, 
some £200 or £300 of capital is required. That capital 
has to be hired like everything else in the world in exchange 
for an annual payment; capital and labour must go into 
partnership when a new worker seeks to be employed. ‘The 
amount of the profit available for the worker must in 
the long run depend upon the amount which has to be 
paid for the hire of capital. If capital can be hired 
cheap there will be more for the worker. If capital has 
to be hired dear there will be less. Capital will be hired 
cheap or hired dear according as there is much or little 
capital in the market. If there is a great deal seeking jobs 
and wages, i.e., interest, the workman’s share will be 
greater. If there is very little seeking interest the work- 
man’s share will be smaller. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
then, what the worker should desire is the growth of 
capital, the growth of that which will compete for his 
labour. Destroy, sterilize, or impair capital, either through 
over-taxation, through legislation, or by any other means, 
and you must impair the worker’s livelihood. Encourage 
the increase of capital, or mobilized wealth, by encour- 
aging the production of wealth in every form, that is, by 
encouraging exchanges, and you help the worker. Dis- 
courage the growth of capital and you deal him a deadiy 
blow. 

To sum up, character building and freedom of exchange 
—these are the stepping-stones and the only stepping- 
stones by which those in poverty can hope to rise to 
higher things. Allow the union of forces between 
these two and there will be improvement. Ignore this 
fact and attempt instead to find a remedy for poverty 
through devices which impair men’s character and weaken 
their self-control and energy—devices of pauperizing 
legislation on one side and on the other restrictions 
on freedom of exchange—and improvement becomes 
impossible. The surroundings which we have mistaken 
for the causes of poverty, but which in reality are its 
effects, will grow worse and worse, and men and women 
will grow nearer and nearer to the supreme degradation of 
slavery. 

The workman is quite right when he instinctively desires 
above all things higher wages. But higher wages he will 
never get in a pauperized State or in one in which freedom 
of exchange is forbidden or impaired. In such surround- 
ings wages droop and wither. Only freemen in a free 
State can sell their labour to the best advantage. 








THE AMERICAN DYNAMITERS. 

HE recent revelations of the terrorism practised in the 
United States in support of trade unionism—really, of 
course, greatly to the detriment of trade unionism—will cers 
tainly become a legend as horribly alluring in its way as 
the story of the “bad men” of America, such as the noto- 
rious Billy the Kid and the desperadoes of the Lincoln County 
War, or of the Kelly bushranging gang in Australia. We 
know already that the brothers McNamara, who pleaded 
guilty to the series of unparalleled crimes—unparalleled 
for motive—were sentenced to long terms of penal servitude, 
and that the case against them as it was presented in Court 
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the January number of the World’s Work there is a report 
of an interview with Mr. Burns in which he describes how he 
discovered the dynamiters and arrested them. It is a singular 
narrative. 

One likes to think of a famous detective in real life or 
fiction as having a very distinguishing character of his own— 
the enduring criminal slyness of the reformed Vidocq, the 
kindliness of Bucket, or the deductive logic of Sherlock 
Holmes. The writer in the World’s Work gives us to under- 
stand that Mr. Burns is less like a detective than any detective 
who ever lived. But what is a detective like? We confess 
that we do not know, and we should havea poor opinion of 
detectives if we did. But this is by the way. Mr. Burns’s 
personal appearance, we are told, is a “perfect disguise” in 
itself, and “the outward habit of his mind is as good as an 
alias.” Heis “red” and“ brisk,” and rather small, and has the 
appearance of “a prosperous business man.” So far as we can 
gather, when he is “cleaning up ” the evidence against any one 
he lives in the glare of publicity. He appears to enjoy himself 
at his hotel, and when he walks abroad he is followed by a 
small army of reporters to see what he does. Apparently all 
this is a mask, behind which the real detective (the other per- 
sonality of the outward habit that is as good as an alias) 
works. It is an attractive notion this of the detective pur- 
suing secrecy in publicity, radiating the appearance of 
candour, and jovially allowing his footsteps to be dogged by 
the more conventional amateur detectives of the Press, not to 
mention the rival detectives “for the defence.” 

Mr. Burns was called in to investigate a dynamite outrage 
on September 4th, 1910, when two explosions, doing much 
damage to the property of contractors, took place at Peoria, 
Illinois. A month later this was followed by the famous 
outrage at Los Angeles, when part of the office of the 
Los Angeles Times was blown up and many persons 
were killed. Mr. Burns worked backwards and discovered a 
connexion between these crimes and others which had extended 
over a number of years, all of them directed to terrifying em- 
ployers into excluding non-unionists from their works. The 
dynamiters were the missionaries of “the closed shop ”— 
works closed to all but trade-union labour. The outrages 
began in 1905. In 1906 the first clockwork bomb was found 
after an explosion at Cleveland. In 1908 there were twenty 
dynamite explosions and four attempts; in 1909 and 1910 
thirty-five explosions and three attempts. Im spite of the 
loss of life it seemed that it was not the intention of the 
Anarchists to take life but rather to destroy property. During 
the years before Mr. Burns was called in a good deal of 
detective work hud been done. One detective agency, he 
says, “had drawn £8,000 without turning up a dynamiter.” 
Mr. Burns’s opinion of private detectives as a class is not 
favourable. He calls them “the worst lot of blackmailing 
scoundrels that live outside of prisons.” 

After the Peoria explosion in 1910, which, as we have said, 
was the occasion for employing Mr. Burns for the first time, 
another clockwork bomb was found. “It had been made as 
prettily as a toy,” says Mr. Burns. “It was all new and 
bright. You could imagine the man who made it holding it 
off on the palm of his hand and putting his head on one side 
and being proud of it.” A nitro-glycerine can was also found, 
but the name stamped on it was the name of the maker of the 
can, not of the maker of the nitro-glycerine. It seems that 
there is no standard can in the nitro-glycerine trade. 
Each manufacturer uses his own, and as a rule the 
cans do not travel far owing to the danger of handling 
them. Railways refuse to carry them. A description of the 
can found at Peoria was published in the newspapers, and a 
man at Portland, Indiana, two hundred miles away, wrote to 
say that it was probably one of his. When the man from 
Portland came to Peoria he recognized the can at once, and 
said that he bad sold it to a man calling himself J. W. 
McGraw. McGraw had bought a hundred quarts of nitro- 
glycerine in August, saying that they were to be used ina 
quarry belonging to G. W. Clark at Indianapolis. On the day, 
however, when he received delivery of them on the high road 
he said he was going to take them to Muncie and thence by 
motor car to Peoria. Why any man wishing to avoid 
suspicion should let out the real name of the place he was 
going to would be completely mystifying were it not that one 
remembers that throughout the history of crime the criminal 
lias been detected by some elementary blunder or astonishingly 
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fatuous lapse in covering up his tracks. Such lapses appear 
in plans of astounding ingenuity. At Muncie Mr. Burns 
found, sure enough, the name of J. W. McGraw registered at 
an hotel, and at the end of three weeks’ search he had good 
descriptions of McGraw and a specimen of his handwriting 
besides the clockwork bomb. It was now clear that the dyna- 
miters ranged over a large tract of country and had plenty of 
money at their disposal. It seemed probable, for the first 
time, that all the explosions had been the work of a single 
gang. 

As McGraw had blurted out the truth about going to Peoria 
it seemed that there might also be some truth in his story 
about the quarry of G. W. Clark at Indianapolis. At Indiana- 
polis there was no such person as G. W. Clark, but Mr. Burns’s 
searchers came across the tracks of a man who was unques- 
tionably J. W. McGraw. They also discovered that the 
principal acquaintance of this man was one John J. McNamara, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Ironworkers. Now, Mr. Burns had 
already happened to have heard of John J. McNamara as 
having warned employers that all non-union men must be dis- 
missed from a job in Peoria. By the end of September he 
had a considerable staff at work watching John J. McNamara. 

On October 1st the Los Angeles outrages took place—the 
tragic explosion at the office of the Times and the attempt at 
the house of General Otis, the owner of the paper, who was @ 
notorious opponent of the trade-union policy of the closed 
shop. The bomb at General Otis’s was found by the gardener, 
and began whirring when the detectives tried to cut open 
the suit case which contained it. They fled just in time 
and the bomb only blew a hole in the ground. But the most 
important discovery of all was yet another bomb, undischarged, 
which was an exact duplicate of the one found at Peoria. 

At this point Mr. Burns was called in by the Mayor to take 
over the investigation of the Los Angeles crimes. He no 
longer had the least doubt as to the connexion between the 
various crimes or as to their unity of motive. The material of 
the undischarged bomb—eighty per cent. gelatine, an un- 
usually powerful explosive—was traced by him to a firm 
in San Francisco, which said that the material had 
been sold to a man called J. B. Bryce. Bryce could 
not be found, and when Mr. Burns had tried in 
vain for some time to discover his whereabouts the 
Mayor of Los Angeles decided to spend no more money on 
Mr. Burns and cut off the fund for expenses, The Los 
Angeles authorities might have continued to pay if Mr. 
Burns had supplied a duily report of his labours, but he 
could not have done that without the risk of all his informa- 
tion leaking out. He knew that he was on a very hot scent 
indeed, and he decided to pay his own expenses. It cost him 
£2,800 before he had finished. Meanwhile he past back to 
Indianapolis and soon came across “ McGraw,” who turned 
out to be a man whose real name was Mc Manigle. 

McManigle was watched incessantly, and one day he left 
Indianapolis and met a man who exactly answered the de- 
scriptions of J. B. Bryce. “Bryce” turned out to be Jim 
McNamara, brother of John McNamara, the Treasurer- 
Secretary of the Ironworkers’ Union. For months Jim 
McNamara and McManigle were watched. Mr. Burns says :— 

“Our men even followed them ona hunting trip and ‘roped’ 
them, as we say—made friends with them, and camped and hunted 
with them. We got a wholesome respect for Ortie McManigle’s 
and Jim McNamara’s ability with a gun, too. They could stand 
off at a good distance and roll a tomato can along the ground with 
revolver shots. McManigle has told us since that they never saw 
a sign of any one shadowing them. And they were always 
‘testing’ themselves. They would turn a corner and then hide, 
and watch to see if any one was following. They would go long 
distances on unfrequented streets, watching behind them. They 
would jump on a street car and ride awhile, and get off again and 
go in another direction in another car, and watch all the time to 
see if any one got on or off after them. They did that sort of 
thing on the night they dynamited the Iroquois Iron Company’s 
plant in Chicago. They both had parcels in their hands, and we 
could guess that these were bundles of dynamite by the respect 
they had for them. But they dodged and doubled about so much 
that our men had to drop them. Our men had orders to drop 
them always rather than betray themselves. We were determined 
to find out to whom they were responsible—from whom they were 
getting money and orders for their work—and it would have been 
fatal to let them suspect that they were being watched.” 

At last, in April 1911, Mr. Burns got authority to arrest his 
quarry. The arrest was effected in an hotel at Detroit :— 
“The lobby was crowded with a theatrical troupe, and McNamara 
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elbowed his way through towards the door, with McManigle 
following. McManigle was in handcuffs before McNamara missed 
him. We grabbed McNamara at the door. As it happened, they 
had left their revolvers in the satchels—along with a rifle that 
was fitted with a Maxim ‘silencer’ for picking off night watch- 
men, six clock-batteries of the Los Angeles and Peoria pattern 
sligitly improved, caps, wires, tools, and even a battery-tester. 
‘Well, what the hell’s the matter?’ McNamara kept demanding. 
*What’s this for ?’” 

Jim McNamara offered bribes for his release up to £6,000, 
and when this was in vain he turned to defiance and said, 
“I'd blow the whole damn country up if I thought it would 
get us our rights.” 

When McManigle found how much Mr. Burns knew he 
confessed everything. “There was no ‘third degree’ [the 
examination of prisoners by reiteration, which almost amounts 
to extorting confessions by torture] used,” says Mr. Burns. 
“I have never used it in my life.” Mr. Burns’s chief concern, 
now that he had Jim McNamara and McManigle in custody, 
was to keep the fact from John McNamara, and thus prevent 
him from taking fright and disappearing before the papers 
authorizing bis arrest were issued. By aruse John McNamara 
was kept in ignorance of the fate of his brother and comrade, 
and he was duly arrested at the office of the Ironworkers’ 
Union at Indianapolis. At a farmhouse outside the city, 
which had been mentioned by MeManigle, Mr. Burns dis- 
covered forty pounds of dynamite and some nitro-glycerine. 
Next he found in a vault under the office of the Union eighty 
pounds of dynamite and fourteen clocks like those which had 
been used for timing the explosions of the bombs. At Tiffin, 
Ohio, he found a cache of 540 pounds of dynamite in a 
place mentioned by McManigle. 

The last stage of this extraordinary history was that Mr. 
Barns was himself arrested for “kidnapping” John 
McNamara. But that was a mistake, and Mr. Burns no 
doubt felt that he could afford to enjoy it. 





BIRD SONG IN WINTER. 
\HE song of the thrush “is continued through a large 
portion of the year, beginning early in spring, and 
continuing it at intervals till autumn.” So wrote Yarrell (a 
little ungrammatically) in 1839, and of the missel-thrush, in 
the same manner, he remarks that “the male commences his 
gong very early in the season, sometimes in February.” And 
Yarrell to-day is very likely taken down from the bookshelves 
as witness and arbiter when, as happened during the mild 
sunshine of the end of December, the winter-singing birds were 
im full chorus, Why did Yarrell, writing history which was 
intended to be exact, commit himself to definite statements 
which need so much supplementing, if not correction? It 
is hard to guess. But the belief which his statements 
seem to endcdurage, that the thrushes and other birds wait 
ti!l spring to begin singing, is still strangely widespread. 
Year after year, if there happens to be mild weather in the 
late autumn or winter, wondering people write letters to the 
papers chronicling the portent of thrushes singing their 
spring songs. “One has also heard the hedge-sparrow,” a 
correspondent of a morning paper wrote on January 3rd, 
“and, must extraordinary of all, the chaffinch, which is three 
months before his season.” Well, you may hear the hedge- 
eparrow almost any mild day from October to April, and, 
though it is no doubt a strange occurrence to hear a chaflinch 
in December, he certainly comes into song early in February, 
so that he is not precisely three months before his time. But 
was it a chaflinch? Not all the statements of the newspaper 
correspondents are to be accepted offhand. When one of 
them writes, for instance, to say that he has beard blackbirds 
singing in December he doubtless believes what he says, but 
what he heard were probably missel-thrushes. Blackbirds 
follow a rule of their own, for whatever reason, and come into 
song later than their relations. 

The full chorus of bird song reaches its height, of course, 
in April and May, but if there is any month which can be 
chosen as beginning the cycle of bird song through the year 
it is October. In September, it is true, some birds which 
have been silent through August or in the heat of July begin 
to sing again, or sing for the first time. Young thrushes 
practise their first few uncertain notes in September, often in 
rain. Chiffchaffs call in September as they call in March, 
tumbling among the beech twigs; but the September call is 


sometimes broken, just as the cuckoo in June breaks his note 
before he is silent. Chaffinches have a September song, which 
is a little shorter than their spring roulade; the spring song 
has been written down as “Sweet! sweet! Oh, bring my pretty 
love to meet me here!” and the September song drops the 
“here.” But the chaffinch ends his singing again by the middle 
of the month, and the chiffchaff, like the garden-warbler, which 
also sings in September, is a migrant. So that the real 
beginning of the year’s songs belongs to October, when the 
thrushes sing in the morning: they keep their evening song 
for the turn of the year in January. Missel-thrushes follow 
the thrushes, but do not seem to come to the full strength of 
their wild singing till the rain and gales of late autumn. 
Waterton says that he has heard missel-thrusbes in every 
month from August till mid-June, but that is not a com- 
mon experience. The missel-thrush sings for a shorter time 
than the song-thrush, and December to April is his usual 
limit. December, again, is the month in which you may 
expect to hear for the first time the ringing see-saw call of 
the great tit, and the two sharp metallic notes of the marsh- 
tit which Gilbert White notes he heard earliest in the year 
on February 3rd. December, too, brings back the wood- 
pigeon, with his sweet complaining, heard always at a 
distance that meilows the deep notes, “Tak’ two 
coos, tak’ two”: that is one of the sounds which be- 
long always to sunlight on December woods. A warm 
wind and sunshine are enongh for the wood-pigeon 
to put thoughts of nesting into his heart again, and one of the 
most insistent memories of the warm sun and westerly airs of 
Christmas is the sight of a wood-pigeon in his graceful flight 
fancying himself with a mate again—a flap or two of his 
strong pinions on an upward curve, and then his wings spread 
out fanwise as he floats down again to the level of the pines. 
The writer cannot remember having seen a wood-pigeon in 
winter go through the true spiral flight of the spring nesting 
when he sails straight up from his tree, hovers, and drops to 
his perch; but the undulating sweep, up and down over the 
roof of the wood, seems to be an early variant. 

There are other birds whose song in winter seems to 
be less an anticipation of spring weather than mere out- 
bursts of happiness—almost, sometimes, an expression of 
thanks. Robins, hedge-sparrows, wrens, larks, and starlings 
sing in their various ways and degrees pretty nearly all 
the year round. Sometimes a robin seems to sing loudly 
on a particular perch to proclaim to the neighbourhood, and 
especially to other robins, that it is his perch and nobody 
else’s, and that others are hereby warned not to sing too 
close to it. Then, again, a robin will come to join a gardener 
at work, and, when he has picked up and eaten a worm or 
grub thrown up by the gardener’s spade, will fly to a low 
bough or paling and sing a sort of grace under his breath, 
so low and slight as hardly to be heard more thana yard or 
two away. Wrens, like robins, have a bold way of suddenly 
bursting into a loud trill of song on a bare bough, a gate- 
post, a gutter pipe; the song ends as abruptly as it began, and 
the wren drops down to creep about a bush or bank like @ 
mouse. Hedge-sparrows have a dainty little way of singing 
on the dullest of winter days for no particular reason, but just 
apparently because the song comes into their heads. Starlings, 
on the other hand, seem to wait for sunshine and then to go 
up to a favourite chimney rim to harangue the neighbourhood. 
You would hardly call the starling’s chatter singing; it 
sounds more like an accompaniment of castanets to a witty 
speech in some foreign language. The bird which always 
sings a true song, at whatever time of year, is the lark. In 
the winter he does not seem to sing so early in the morning as 
other birds, or at least that is the writer’s experience; but his 
song, whether you hear it in December or January, has all 
the opening of the year in it—primroses, a blue sky, bleating 
lambs. 

“The woods and brooks, the sheep and kine, 
He is, the hills, the human line, 
The m:adows green, the fallows brown, 
The dveams of labour in the town ; 
He sings the sap, the quickened veins ; 
The wedding song of sun and rains 
He is, the dance of children, thanks 
Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks, 
And eye of violets while they breathe.” ... 


Does any poet hear more of the heart of a bird’s music than 





Meredith? “The Lark Ascending,” “ Melampus,” “A Read- 
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ing of Earth "—the very notes and spirit of the birds as they 
sing are in them :— 
“I know him, February’s thrush, 
And loud at eve he valentines 
On sprays that paw the naked bush 
Where soon will sprout the thorns and bines.” ... 

Could any single word pipe the thrush’s song more nearly than 
“valentines”? But it is not only in February that the 
thrush sings “loud at eve.” Early in January he adds an 
evening song to his day and pipes leter every evening. 
A thrush in the writer’s garden sang till nineteen minutes 
to five on January 2nd and till quarter to five the next day; 
the sun had set at four,so that it was night before he stopped. 
Light in the sky seems to be a provocative of song with 
thrushes, for they do not sing so well on a dark evening; 
rain after drought is another provocative. Some birds seem» 
indeed, to prefer what we call foul weather for singing in; 
the missel-thrush, for instance, gets his name of “stormcock ” 
from singing ina gale. But there are all kinds of questions 
as to provocatives of song to which we should like answers. 
Some birds seem to reserve a particular note or phrase for the 
very height and passion of the nesting season. The thrush 
keeps his full phrasing, particularly the notes which sound 
like “ pretty Dick,” till he has a nest; and the great tit, 
again, though you may hear his double, swinging call early 
in the year, waits till the trees are in blossom before he 
gives his triple cry on the same note, like a glass struck three 
times thrice in succession—nine notes in all. Perhaps an 
increased food supply may have something to do with it; for 
semi-domesticated birds, like blackbirds and thrushes in 
towns and suburbs, which probably get a more constant 
supply of food than other birds, follow their own rules of 
singing. In the gardens of Kew or Ranelagh, particularly 
in rain after sun, you may hear blackbirds long after they 
have shut down their song in the country. Sometimes, again, 
the song or call may be an answer to a challenge; there is no 
better instance of a bird which answers a challenge than a 
cock-pheasant. The pheasant’s crow, followed by a drum- 
ming of wings, seems to belong naturally to the woods in 
May and to a bird in full breeding plumage strutting before 
his mate among orchids and primroses. But a pheasant will 
crow in answer to distant artillery fire or to a clap of thunder; 
and the oddest instance of pheasants crowing in winter which 
has come the writer’s way belongs to the end of last year. 
Through all one morning, when he happened to be ferreting 
rabbits, each time the gun was fired pheasants crowed from 
a distant covert; and at midnight on New Year’s Eve, when 
the church bells rang out suddenly for the New Year, there 
came an answering crow and a drum of wings from across 
the garden lawn to the little church below in the valley. 





ANALOGIES.—I. Toe Wrnas. 
S it strange or natural that a race so prolific as we British 
in results should have come to be so impatient and 
ignorant of means ? 

It seems a fact, however, and, like most modern signs, it is an 
unhealthy one. It is, indeed, asymptom of repletion. In our 
arms, our letters, our arts, manufactures, commerce, and 
crafts, success has been so long a foregone conclusion that we 
can bear neither to look at anything else nor even to consider 
how any given success has been attained. In other words, we 
have no time or tolerance for anything but the finished 
article, and only for the very best of that. This inattention to 
processes has hada double effect. It has made this at once the 
most scenic and most gullible epoch of our once plain and 
cautious race. As with those senile connoisseurs whose mishaps 
(or executors) occasionally place a curio dealer in the dock of the 
Old Bailey, long acquaintance with masterpieces has dulled, 
instead of improved, the “eye” for discriminating between 
the genuine and the copy. No age was ever so kind to 
simulacra, to lay figures, as boneless and brainless as 
you please, so long as they be cunningly posed and clad. 
We cannot bear to be without our “specimens.” If they 
be not in the market, we actually manufacture them 
for ourselves, acclaiming a Wellington in the nearest 
iron visage, a Pitt in the most sententions tongue, a 
Gainsborough in the swiftest extant brush, a Hero in prac- 
tically anybody who does not flee from anything with danger 
in it. Like secret sellers of family portraits, we immediately 





fill with a copy each aching void as it occurs on the national 
walls, The substitute is as fine as the vanished chef-d’euvre in 
externals; and who has eyes for more? Thus we live amidst 
an incessant parade of things, not as they are, but as we would 
have them, and as they would like to be thought to be. As 
the greater includes the less, never before has the theatre so 
nearly touched the zenith of its art, namely, the reflection of 
human nature; since never before have audiences connived 
with mummers in caring so little for the souls of plays and so 
greatly for their clothing. In consequence, never before has 
the theatre been a place of entertainment so paltry, so unin- 
teresting, except as a pathological specimen, and so full. For 
its mission is perfect. The greater stage is not less crowded 
with processions and pageants, with padded images of 
grandeur, with mediocrities passing as mighty by reason of 
their raiment or their raving, with armies numerous not in 
men but in reappearances ; it is not less vocal with sound and 
fury signifying nothing, not less spangled with “stars” 
deriving their radiance from magnesium; nor less splendid 
with the garniture of sovereignty, statesmanship and 
patriotism covering men who are merely engaged in seeking 
their living as anxiously as the hungriest super in the back 
row. But flanking both stages are the Wings. 

Were jesting Pilate with us to-day, with two thousand years 
of unclean ideals superadded to his doubts, how he would 
reiterate his famous query, put, we like to think, not in jest 
at all, but in the sadness which to me has always enveloped 
this buried treasure of a man. But if, as story has it, bis 
questioning soul still flits about the world, it could soon be 
laid to rest. It is certain both what Truth is and where she 
is to be found. Cease questing about the stage, thou unquict 
Roman, and seek her in the Wings, the rough, raw, reverse 
sides of things, where, amidst cordage, smells, sawdust, and 
squalor, perfection is prepared with heavy toil by common 
men and women, all as real as the rocks and trees, though 
separated from the fairylands behind which they lurk and 
work by no more than the thickness of a canvas. 

There is something intensely interesting, nay, there is 
nothing else so interesting as the constructive part of our 
highly finished life of to-day. How hidden itis! The coral- 
builders are not more secretive than the hosts who labour for 
our safety, our pleasures, or our whims. I lately chanced te 
be present when a collection of superb old paintings was being 
rehung; and as they lay about the floor on every side, “like 
camels stooping to unlade their riches "—so many thousands of 
guineas in each few inches of pigment—it occurred to me to 
look at the backs of them. Iam sorryI did so. The pictures 
were soon on their walls again, the “ glimmering vista” glowed 
once more with “ Rubens’ gaudy banners and the rich jewels 
of Titian”; but through the divine impasto of Nymph, 
Madonna, and Hero 1 still saw the skeleton of wooden 
struts and stretchers, of linings of canvas and the par- 
queting and riveting of panels, and finally the scars 
and filth which centuries had bestowed upon the unvalued face 
of each well-nigh priceless obverse. Here was a part of the 
Wings of art, the stage carpenter's part, infinitely skilful and 
laborious, as shocking as the slums which cluster around a 
fashionable London square. I saw another part when, a little 
later, I visited an artist friend, than whom not Whistler him- 
self breathed more tenderly on to canvas the subtle harmonies 
which tremble in this city air—I refer to the late most 
lamented Paul Maitland. I found him whelmed in ar 
atrocious atmosphere, hot as a navvy, dirty to his finger-tips. 
He was busy stretching and “ priming” his canvases for the 
coming summer’s work, and he looked and felt no more like 
the creator of his own most delicate landscapes than the 
workman who stamped out Wordsworth’s steel nibs resembled 
the poet. 

Look now at that little pile of written sheets, blotted, 
crowded with erasures, alterations, interpolations. There is 
scarcely a word and not an adjective that has not been re- 
written, some twice or thrice over. Is it Smith minor's Latin 
exercise after correction by his indignant usher? No, it is the 
original manuscript, the Wings, in fact, of one of the easiest 
flowing passages in all British literature, a model of style, 
lucidity, and polish, ground out, as many such masterpieces . 
have been, by one who, sitting impransus by the midnight 
candle, wrestled with the entire English tongue and got it 
under, one Samuel Jolnson. 

Come next into that swell tailor’s shop, or “place of 
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business,” as he himself would have it; and indeed “shop” 
appears too crude a word for so sumptuous a divan. 
Here all is suavity and well-bred calm, tempered light, 
pile carpets, polished men and mahogany. It seems 
scarcely decent to mention trousers in such a place, nor 
is the presiding genius in a hurry to broach the subject. The 
winner of the St. Leger, Lord A’s luck with the stags on his 
new forest, the divorce case, your own fishing, or his own 
motor-car—these are his gently divulged interests, and he will 
take from you a cigarette or a cheque on account with equal 
debonairiness. He has no business on hand, apparently, nor 
any desire for any. Your mere appearance within his doors 
charms him and his, your conversation delights him, your 
order is less welcome than your jest. But ask him to let you 
descend the spidery, spiral, skeleton staircase of iron—just 
such a thing as winds down to a liner’s engine-room—which 
leads to bis underground workrooms. At the bottom is a 
heavy baize door, especially designed to imprison sound. 
When, thinking of Dante, you have entered, it is like passing 
from a backwater into a weir-pool. There is a rush of men, a 
roar of voices, inquiring voices, angry voices, imperious voices, 
complaining voices. Cloth and brown paper seem to fill the 
troubled air; electric light, unbearably brilliant, flashes pain- 
fully on every side as the cutters raise or lower the naked 
bulbs over their work. A shrill telephone bell rings inces- 
santly. It is the herald of hurry and complaints. Major J 
must have his tunic home to-night, and “please let it fit 
somewhere this time”; if the Duke of B's dress suit be 
not ready by neon to-morrow (it was only bespoke at 
noon to-day), neither it nor its makers will be of any 


further use to his Grace; Captain P wants to know 
if three pairs of khaki breeches can possibly be 
at Southampton before the troopship sails at the 


next high tide. A hundred messages and messengers come 
and go; a crowd of “outside” hands stump in with their day’s 
labour, a dribble of “ insides” stamp out to their meals. Can 
this be part of that stately, lounging concern upstairs; can 
this be the birthplace of the immaculate raiment with which 
we are wont to regale St. James’s Street or the drawing-rooms 
of Mayfair? It is; it is the Wings thereof, the construc- 
tional part, the back of the picture. 

Let us now follow Captain P’s breeches to Southampton, 
where they will assuredly arrive in good time, no matter how 
many weary hands and eyes teach Night (at “ home,” to avoid 
the Inspector) to counterfeit the day, in order to get the job 
done. A force is embarking for active service. Through 
typhoons of cheers and snowstorms of waving handkerchiefs 
it marches briskly down to the docks, flows, like Lord Wolse- 
ley’s famous “ water running uphill,” up the gangways, a last 
explosion of enthusiasm, and it is off. No more trouble—less 
in fact—than a school treat embarking for Southend. But for 
months past what maelstroms of labour, of calculation, check- 
ing, ordering, passing and refusing have been whirling stuff 
from the workshops and factories of Bradford, Birmingham, 
Northampton, or Raunds, into the Army clothing stores, for- 
age stores, ration stores, ammunition, saddlery, transport, 
medical, and a dozen other depdts, the Wings where the 
pretty pageant of the march to the quay and on to the bung- 
full steamer was matured. 

But once on this train of thought numberless instances 
occur. Roughness, hurry, sweat, and work throng the Wings 
of the world’s ease. It is even so in nature. Behind the rain- 
bow is the storm, under the lily is the dung-heap, to make the 
diamond hideous travail writhed in the womb of the world. 

The pageant of Immortality itself is being put together, ah! 
how painfully and of what sordid stuff, in the disorderly lurk- 
ing place called the soul, where, as in the Wings of the play- 
house, men and women, not actors here but their own drab 
selves, hide from view and desperately con their parts, 
waiting for the “call” and the judgment of the gods. 

LINESMAN. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DREAM OF PERPETUAL PEACE. 


(To rue Epitor or taz “ Srecrator.’’} 








Srr,—Your long and interesting review in the Spectator of 
December 23rd, 1911, of the efforts which have represented 
the aspirations of Christians during two millenniums to peace 








upon earth, and of the results which have attended these 
efforts, leaves very suggestively out of count altogether 
certain political phenomena which indicate pretty clearly a 
tendency that must render military strife between the civilized 
nations obsolete, and also indicate how that final result will 
be obtained. In your review you say: “Great composite 
States like the Roman Empire. . . have only been held together 
so long as the dominant power was able to enforce peace among 
its elements.” In that case the British Empire must be in 
process of dissolution. You know, of course, that as a matter 
of practical fact—and we might almost say to-day of formal 
theory—Great Britain has surrendered definitely the use of 
force as against her colonies. For instance, Sir C. P. Lucas 
lays it down as an axiom that... “whether they are right 
or whether they are wrong—more perhaps when they are 
wrong than when they are right—they cannot be made amen- 
able by force.” And what is true as to the relationship 
between Great Britain and her colonies is true of the relation- 
ship of the five independent nations representing the British 
Empire to one another. The dilemma which you indicate, 
either that we must choose between the domination by force 
of one great Power or a holy alliance exercising the right of 
police (which would expose us to the risk of seeing “ Cossacks 
encamped in Hyde Park”) is not a dilemma at all, as the 
policy initiated by Great Britain proves. 

There is a third alternative, not a theoretical case like either 
of these, but a condition that exists in actual fact. And if we 
do not realize it with the force that we might, it is perhaps 
because it is too much under our nose and has not yet received 
the formal embodiment of documents and names, based, 
not on military force, but on the expectation that the ordinary 
operation of social and economic force will impel each com- 
munity to behave as a civilized community; and on the 
expectation that if it does not so behave retribution will come 
more surely by the ordinary operation of those forces than it 
could by any force of arms. And the condition which obtains 
as between Great Britain and the other independent States of 
the Empire is precisely the condition which governs the 
relationship of most States to most other States; it is the 
condition under which the great mass of mankind live; a con- 
dition of necessary peace because war is impossible, and yet a 
condition in which each community preserves that sovereign 
independence, the proper fulfilment of which you regard as the 
true function of the Christian State. 

We have had serious difficulties with the Swiss Republic 
concerning the treatment of Englishmen in that country; 
quite a large number of English people live under the protection 
of that State. What earthly means have we of assuring by 
force their proper treatment? And what is true of British 
subjects in Switzerland is true of Russian or Belgian or 
Dutch or Scandinavian subjects in that country, of which 
there are a great number, of Italian subjects in Argentina, of 
Belgians in Egypt or in the United States. The truth, of 
course, is that it has become a practical impossibility for most 
States to exercise force against most other States, and while 
the points of contact by virtue of our rapid communication 
have been increased a thousandfold the possibility of the 
exercise of force has not been increased in any proportion 
whatsoever; on the contrary, it has decreased. 

If I might suggest it, your historical summary is vitiated by 
just the defect which vitiates the theorists whom you criticise ; 
they fail sufficiently to recognize that since the day of the 
Pax Romana or of Henry IV., oreven of the Holy Alliance, the 
factor of physical force has been a constantly diminishing one in 
the relationship of men. The Roman world could only get its 
work done by slavery, and it could not conceive of the work of 
the world being done without this element of physical com- 
pulsion ; to leave such things as prices, wages, clothes that one 
should wear, beliefs that one should profess, to the free 
operation of moral, economic, and intellectual forces was 
inconceivable to the rulers of Christian Europe during the 
greater part of two thousand years, All these things during 
the greater part of that period were matters of Governmental 
regulation, and those things which we are still retaining as 
matters of regulation were during that time subject to a 
control infinitely more intense than they are to-day. The 
penal laws were ferocious ; evidence was obtained by torture; 
over the whole field of human activity we see the weakening of 
force imposed from above. And yet society has not become 
less coherent by reason of the withdrawal of this exercise 
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of physical force. It has become more coherent, more 
interdependent, by virtue of the unseen forces which hold it 
together. And what is true of the relation between in- 
dividuals is true in a still greater and a still more manifest 
degree of the relations between communities. And those 
forces which render such relationships tolerable between Great 
Britain and her colonies, and those colonies as between them- 
selves and the majority of the States of the world to the other 
States of the world, are destined as those forces grow in force, 
as they assuredly do to an enormous and inconceivable extent, 
to govern the relationships of all States the one to the other. 
—1 am, Sir, &c., NORMAN ANGELL. 

10 Cité Trévise, Paris. 

[We have only space to notice one of the many fallacies 
in Mr. Norman Angell’s letter. It is true that we should 
never dream of using force to interfere in the internal and 
domestic affairs of any of the self-governing nations of the 
Empire. If, however, Canada were to go to war with 
Australia we should certainly intervene to prevent hostilities. 
The better example is the Indian Empire. It is the physical 
force of the British Raj which prevents the Native States 
from indulging in war.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GERMAN EXPANSION. 

[To tHe Eprrorn or THE “Srrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—I imagine few if any of your readers will dispute the 
position you take up in repudiating the extraordinary sugges- 
tion that we should hand over half Australia to Germany, or 
that we should encourage the idea (assuming it to be enter- 
tained) of a forcible expropriation, on Germany’s behalf, of 
Belgian and Portuguese interests in Tropical Africa. 

Nevertheless it would be of great value if the Spectator 
could assist public opinion here in appreciating the German 
view instead of labouring to show its readers week after week 
that the Germans have no case at all. Within a single year 
events have occurred resulting in the acquisition by France of 
the greater part of Morocco, and in a state of affairs in Persia 
which—although there is a natural disposition in official 
quarters to demur to the proposition—can only now end in an 
Anglo-Russian partition of Persia. Thus, while we protest 
over here against any desire to keep Germany out of the sun, 
the fact remains that two weak and aboriginally governed 
States have actually passed or are passing under the partial 
control of Great Britain and of the Powers with which Great 
Britain has contracted understandings. 

You will say that Germany has been compensated, so far as 
Morocco is concerned, by a slice of the French Congo. That 
is true. But in the light of the French Chamber and Senate 
disclosures it is no longer possible for reasonable men to con- 
tend that British diplomacy has not been exerted, steadily 
and persistently, throughout all this Morocco-French Congo 
affair against Germany, or that the 1904 Agreement with 
France has not been given a character which intrinsically it 
does not bear. It is surely a circumstance deserving of some- 
thing more than contemptuous dismissal that many of us who 
worked in various capacities for the entente witli France are 
unable from a study of accessible documents to resist the con- 
clusion that the entente has been converted into an instrument 
which Germans would be less than human if they did not 
regard as directed against themselves. 

The attitude taken up by British diplomacy over the nature 
and extent of the compensation to be acquired by Germany in 
the French Congo, in exchange for France being permitted to 
reduce the Algeciras Act to waste paper, is not encouraging 
from the German point of view, or from the point of view of 
Englishmen, who sincerely believe it a matter of enormous 
interest to Britain tbat our relations with Germany should 
improve when future problems even now looming upon the 
horizon are contemplated. 

What is to be our attitude towards Germany when the 
Congo and Portuguese African questions come on to the tapis, 
as come they must? It is impossible to imagine that matters 
can remain as they are much longer. In Portuguese East 
Africa the condition of things is such that, both as regards 
the treatment of the natives and the growth of legitimate 
European enterprise, an acute situation has already risen 
which may give rise any day to grave complications. The 
condition of Angola is shocking, and the recruiting of 
servizdes for San Thomé and Principe, abandoned for two 
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years, is now about to be renewed. In the French Congo 
and in the Belgian Congo it is open for Germany whenever 
she chooses to raise the question of the continued impediments 
to freedom of trade which, in violation of the Berlin Act 
of 1885, both France and Belgium persist in imposing. 
In thus acting Germany would not only be in the right, but 
she would, incidentally, be serving the cause of the long- 
persecuted aborigines of the Congo Basin. The wholesale 
distribution of arms by the Belgian Government in the 
northern part of the Congo in order to procure ivory, 
denounced by Consul Armstrong in the White Book recently 
issued to Parliament, is also a matter which gravely affects 
both British and German interests in Central Africa. 

Germany would be doing a service to mankind in raising 
these questions in definite fashion, as, indeed, we ought to 
have done long ago. Any day her legitimate interests may 
compel her to do so. Are we to meet her with sullen obstruc- 
tion in order not to wound French or Belgian susceptibilities P 

Does not, on the contrary, the whole situation in the vast 
territories comprised within the conventional area of the 
Congo—a situation at once disgraceful to humanity, a menace 
to sound administration, and an obstacle to every legitimate 
economic interest—provide a golden opportunity for Britain 
and Germany to fmd—to seek, if need be—common ground, 
a common interest on which they can combine P 

The notion, so far as I can gather, which attributes to 
responsible German opinion the desire or the expectation 
that we should give Germany this, that, or the other, and 
purchase her goodwill by some act bumiliating to our self- 
respect, is nowhere entertained. I do not see how sensible 
Englishmen can imagine for a moment that advance can be 
made on those lines. But those of us who are profoundly 
convinced that the national interest imperatively demands 
a modification in the Foreign Office attitude towards Ger- 
many are entitled to point out that there are opportunities 
which can be taken if we have sufficient imagination and 
common sense to take them. The game of one measure for 
France and a totally different one for Germany is a game 
which masses of Englishmen of varying political views are 
becoming more and more persuaded responds neither to the 
political nor to the business interests of the nation.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. D. More. 

96 Talbot Road, Highgate, London, N. 

[The essence of Mr. Morel’s argument is that to be on good 
terms with France is an act of hostility towards Germany. 
We cannot agree. Sir Frank Lascelles, whom no one can 
accuse of anti-German feeling, in a passage quoted in our 
notica of the magazines, supplies by anticipation an excellent 
corrective to Mr. Morel’s contentions. If Mr. Morel thinks he 
is furthering the cause of peace by encouraging the prepos- 
terous legend that the Germans are the long-suffering victims of 
Perfidious Albion, he is very much mistaken.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To tue Epiror or tux “Srectaior.”) 
Sr1r,—I have read with astonishment a letter on the above 
subject from the pen of Professor Caldecott in your issue of 
December 29th, 1911. As an Australian it is not necessary 
for me to say I object strongly to the proposal to give half the 
continent of Australia to Germany as a “ peace-offering.” I 
hope the Professor stands alone in holding the views therein 
expressed. Australia forms a part of this great Empire, and 
I think the time has come when that should be generally 
recognized—a part of the Empire rather than one of its 
possessions. Australians are British and believe they occupy 
a portion of a great Empire. I cannot think the Professor 
has “ deliberated ” long enough when he proposes practical!y to 
strike out the qualifying word “great,” as he certainly does 
when he suggests as a means to such an end that Great 
Britain should make a present of a portion of the Empire’s 
territory to any other country. In Australia we are willing to 
receive the German settlers, and we admit that they are an 
industrious people who make good settlers in a British colony, 
but we have no experience of how they would get along 
as the rulers of a German territory with responsible govern- 
ment. I presume Professor Caldecott has not thought 
of the position he would put British Australia in if a 
German colony were planted on the same continent and 
were successful enough to obtain all Germany's surplus 
population while British Australia had to share the British 
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Africa. It has not occurred to him that, in the event of war 
with Germany, by his policy he would have established 
another theatre of war in Australia without giving us the 
advantage of even a North Sea. The British Australians 
would be tied up in Australia instead of free to leave it and 
come to the assistance of the Motherland as they have done 
in a small way in the past, and will be able to in greater num- 
bers in the future. Ido not believe (though I do not profess 
to be an authority) that Germans want colonies for the 
purpose of— 

(1) “ Assisting in civilizing backward nations,” or (2) for 
the accommodation of their surplus population. The first 
is an expensive luxury, and for the second there is no need, 
as Germany does not wish to lose its population, and, further, 
if it does—and I might say whether it does or not—there is a 
home prepared for them, not only in British colonies, but, 
need I say, in Britain itself, where they have greater freedom 
than in their own country! 

No doubt “Germans consider that they are capable of 
taking a greater place in the world outside Europe than at 
present falls to their share,” and they have given evidence of 
their ability to do so in the consolidation of the German 
Empire, the development of their trade, above all in their 
efforts to prepare for the proper defence of their Empire and 
by their “arms” to take a prominent place in the councils of 
the world. 

Instead of following Professor Caldecott’s advice, i.e., in- 
stead of throwing away an important part of the Empire toa 
foreign nation because that nation chooses to accuse the 
British of having too much territory or standing in the way 
of their acquiring it from others, it appears to me that if the 
Empire is to last the British should shoulder their responsibili- 
ties as the Germans are doing, and not lend colour to an 
untrue charge by offering compensation to settle a case that 
does not exist, and, I might add, frighten every part of the 
Empire outside the United Kingdom into declaring their 
independence in the belief that the British are a decadent 
nation, cowardly and ready to sacrifice the Imperial position 
rather than honestly face the critics and be, like other nations, 
always ready for any real contingency. 

In Australia we resented the unnecessary division of a 
portion of New Guinea with Germany, and we are now pre- 
paring to take our full part in the Empire’s defence. Let us 
hear no more of such a proposal as the one the Professor 
makes. If the Empire is to last it can only do so by standing 
united and being properly prepared for any emergency. To 
me the only redeeming feature in Professor Caldecott’s letter 
is his acknowledgment that Tasmania is one of the choicest 
parts of Australia! 

In conclusion I would say let Germany grow, but it should 
not be at our expense, and, so far as I know, she has not 
asked that it should be so.—I am, Sir,'&c., 

JoHnN McCatt, 


Agent-General for Tasmania 
(a State in the Commonwealth of Australia) 


Office of the Agent-General for Tasmania, 

56 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

[The Agent-General for Tasmania need not worry. One 
professor does not make a nation. The British people would 
no more hand over a part of Australia to Germany than they 
would make them a present of the Home Counties.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





[To tue Eprror or tae “Sprcraror.” | 
S1r,—Your article on the expansion of Germany should 
clear the minds of many, including, it is to be hoped, that of 
Professor Caldecott. 

His arguments would be cogent enough if put forward to 
show Germany’s right to markets. For, as Professor Delbriick 
says, it is markets, not territory, that Germany needs. Her 
emigration is insignificant, if it is not actually nil. But what 
does Professor Caldecott mean by talking about Australians 
“claiming permanent and sole occupancy of a million square 
miles”? One bas only to open any copy of the Melbourne 
Age or other leading Australian paper to see that the 
Australian at the present time eagerly welcomes all the suitable 
colonists—German or otherwise—that Europe can send; but 
Germany has just now none to send. That Germans do not 
mind settling under other flags is shown by their numbers in 
the United States, Brazil, and China. But, even if Germans 








were forbidden to enter British colonies, German goods are 
not. Is Professor Caldecott aware that Krupp supplies 
quantities of material, in competition with England, to the 
Australian Government railways, that German machinery 
is used for Australian harbours, that the chief German 
locomotive firm has just obtained, in competition with English 
builders, the order for locomotives from the English managers 
of the Egyptian State railways, that the greatest part of 
the electrical machinery in South Africa comes from Ger- 
many? If our colonies had a protective tariff against 
German goods there might be cause to complain. As it is, 
since Germany has not the surplus population to colonize 
with, and still is allowed entry into our markets, she has little 
real ground for dissatisfaction with a country which con- 
quers and runs colonies whose markets are, broadly speaking, 
open to the world.—I am, Sir, &., ENGINEER, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





THE INSURANCE ACT AND THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Sprectrator.”] 

Srr,—In a leading article in the British Medical Journal of 
December 23rd the dilemma created for the doctors is very 
clearly put. If they decline to serve on the “panel,” and so 
to carry out the provisions of the Act, the Insurance Commis- 
sioners are empowered under it to appoint whole-time officers or 
to suspend medical benefit altogether, paying in money to the 
insured person the estimated average value of medical benefit, 
whatever that might be. Of the 30,000 doctors in the kingdom 
a large number know positively the Act will operate greatly 
to their disadvantage, and, perhaps, a much larger number 
are quite uncertain as to its effect on them, which means that 
they will not, as far as they can help themselves, do anything 
to give effect to the Act. The result of serving is becoming 
clearer to the doctors, and the measure of abstention will be so 
great that the Commissioners will have to adopt one or other, 
or both, of the expedients left open to them. If, however, 
they appoint whole-time officers to attend all persons with 
an income of under £160 the vast number of medical men 
now dependent on the practice of that class will be ruined. 
If they do the thing locally the unpopularity of the measure 
will be reflected on them by their ruining exceptionally a large 
body of men for doing what the law left them free to do, 
declining to serve under doubtful conditions. It redounds 
little to the credit of the Legislature and of the profession not 
to have seen from the first that the alternative, the paying 
the estimated average money value of the medical benefit to 
the insured or his society, was the only plan which could 
possibly work equitably. The doctors would be left very 
much where they were if the insured were left to do what he 
liked with the sum coming to him; they would, indeed, be the 
better off by his having a sum available for medical attend- 
ance. It would not be their business but that of the State to 
provide that a fund designed for a defined purpose should be 
devoted to that purpose. The insured could employ any 
doctor he liked, and the doctor could send in his bill to the 
authority controlling the disposal of a’fund limited in amount, 
and therefore with power to “ tax costs.” 

This does not mean assent to the principle of this Act; 
that is no principle, but a violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and equity. If only this and many 
like crudely drafted Acts of our absolutist House of Commons 
could come in the form of test cases before a body like the 
Supreme Court of the United States they would be nullified 
at once. Andeven here if the principles on which the English 
common law rests were observed the same thing would follow. 
Here is the medical profession, a body of educated and de- 
serving men, suddenly placed in a novel and doubtful position, 
spelling loss of the means of livelihood to many, brutally 
threatened with utter ruin, and deprived of the right of 
appeal to the Law Courts against the decisions of a raw and 
utterly inexperienced body of “commissioners ” chosen by 
party politicians. Arbitrary power clearly is turning the 
Parliamentary head, reckless of the fact that the victims of 
arbitrary power are liable to have their heads turned, too.—I 
am, Sir, &., W. R. MacDermort, M.B. 


{To tue Epiror or tue “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—Your article of December 23rd, 1911, on the Insurance 








Bill not only deserves the gratitude of all medical men, but 
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will be welcome to many who, like myself, have been unable 
to understand how the Spectator should have accepted the 
principle of the Act. As regards the medical man it con- 
fiscates at one blow a great part of the capital value of his 
practice without any hint of compensation—a capital which 
it may have taken years of incessant toil to amass—and 
reduces, often by three-fourths and more, his income from 
a class which had cheerfully-and gratefully paid fees graduated 
to their income. Ina word it makes him poor and trades on 
his needs. If when you say that medical men are not busi- 
ness men you mean that they have never forgotten that theirs 
is a profession, and aims first at duty, you say what is certainly 
true. At first the vast body believed a Bill of such aspirations 
must surely do good; and in that belief, though they saw 
the dangers, they were ready to sacrifice something for the 
good of the community. But with time for reflection 
I can say from experience that the resistance which 
is manifesting itself is at least as much on _ behalf 
of the poor. It is part of the amazing futility of 
the Act that its only effect can be to make the attendance 
on the poor more precarious than it has ever been. Secondly, 
it is childish to deny that it will reduce real wages. If so, 
at a time when the crying need is to raise wages, it will lower 
the standard of living and (as has undoubtedly been the case in 
Germany under its Insurance Act) increase the sickness 
rate. It is true that many of the thoughtful working class 
see the hollowness of the “9d. for 4d.” theory. But many do 
not, and to reduce wages in such a way that the victim does 
not see how they are reduced is just the fault of Protection 
which Free Traders have most strongly attacked. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, e.g., nominally taxes the em- 
ployers only. The economic effects are difficult to trace 
owing to the fact that the insurance companies have sheltered 
the working man by bearing, up to this time, a great part of 
the loss. But one has some guide in the case of collieries, 
which have had to do their own insurance. It is certain that the 
wages of every working family in the country have been lowered 
by the consequent rise in the price of coal, and from personal 
experience I can testify that there are cases where the working 
men are paying more without knowing it for such insurance 
than they would have to do if the burden were placed directly 
on themselves. It is indeed probable that the Act has played 
a considerable part in the strike epidemic of 1911; but, bad as 
it is in moral and economic directions, it does not flood the 
country with a horde of officials nor throw a number of men, 
able to pay, on the charity list of the doctor. Yet I have heard 
workmen curse it as one of the most cruel blows that the law 
had ever inflicted on their class. It is clear that, in the 
absence of this demoralizing kind of legislation, insurance had 
become part of the workman’s life. The course was so easy! 
Mr. Lloyd George needed only to relieve taxation, and he 
would have raised the wages of the poor forthwith; and with 
raised wages we can see that the practice of insuring would 
have become well-nigh universal. He has chosen the other 
course: he compels lowered wages and has turned what should 
be an aspiration into a complaint. It is for these reasons that 
a number of medical men believe that in trying to make the 
Act inoperative they are doing a great national service.—I 
am, Sir, &c., B. G. M. Baskett, M.B., B.Ch. 
Thundersley, Essex. 





ST. GEORGE'S HILL. 

[To tue Epitor or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Having read the article on “St. George’s Hill,” in your 
issue of December 16th, 1911, alluding to the threatened spolia- 
tion of the beauty spot and the want of some local authority to 
watch over and prevent like destruction in the county, I beg 
to refer you toa proposal of the Surrey County Council at 
their recent meeting in November. Sir Thomas Skewes Cox 
then suggested that “anew County Committee be formed for 
the purpose,” and remarked that “it would be difficult for the 
County Surveyor to find out what objects and monuments of 
interest might be included inthe return. The suggested com- 
mittee would be able to receive communications from any one 
interested in the subject, so that a proper list of value for all 
time to the county might be prepared.” 

The proposal is most opportune, seeing that the British 
camp or stronghold on St. George’s Hill is in danger, and that 
Dr. Erie Gardner in volume twenty-four of the “Surrey 
Archwological Journal” describes it as “one of the most 








important prehistoric monuments now remaining in Surrey.” 
I trust the Surrey County Council will also include in their 
schedule the rare beauty spots so often threatened by building 
schemes and so-called improvements. As I write this letter I 
read that a group of picturesque cottages of old Guildford in 
the Farnham Road are threatened, in a town which, above all 
others, should preserve the ancient charm on which its fame 
depends, and whose safeguarding should be the first duty of 
the municipal body. Your constant advocacy for the care 
of historic sites and choice scenery leads one to plead for your 
powerful protest against the spoliation of St. George's Hill, 
which has long been a favoured site for public enjoyment.— 
I am, Sir, &c., S. W. Kersnaw, F.5S.A. 





A SOLDIER'S GENERAL PAPER. 
(To tux Eprror or tus “ Sercraror.”’] 

Srr,—I hope your correspondents, “ W.R.,” “ Anglo-Saxon,” 
&e., have seen Pierre Mille’s charming sketch entitled “ Une 
Expérience” in the Temps of December 28th. He describes 
the fashion in which two conscripts, one a town-bred lad 
called Jupon, the other a sturdy peasant named Matrat, 
answered a General Paper in which the questions were: 
(1) What is your country? (2) What is the flag? (3) Why 
ought we to love our country? It is impossible to analyse the 
writer’s account of the attitude of the recruits towards the 
ordeal to which they were subjected. But Jupon, better 
known as “La Chemise,” had a good memory, treated the 
whole thing as a joke, and scribbled down the actual 
words of the Soldier’s Manual: “Our country,” he 
wrote, “is the soil of France, the land of our ancestors, 
and the cradle of our parents. We ought to love 
France in order to serve her, to defend her, and to give 
our life for her.” Having accomplished that easy task, he 
devoted the rest of his half-hour to writing to the girl to whose 
bounty he owed the luxuries of barrack-life. Matrat, on the 
other hand, found himself driven to think for himself, an 
effort which was not in his habits. His first happy thought 
was that “le drapeau est un bout de drat, de trois couleur, 
qui est l’oneur de la France.” On second thoughts this did 
not satisfy him. Some vague sentiment of delicacy told him 
that the first phrase was disrespectful, and he was not sure 
whether the flag was “l’oneur” of France or only of the regi- 
ment. He forced his practical mind to think “ what is the use 
of the flag,” and it occurred to him that it was a distinctive 
sign, something like the uniform of the country. So 
he wrote, in large round hand: “Le  drapeaa, 
c'est pour ferre connaissance, les puissances, l’une de 
Yautre.” That satisfied him. Then he asked himself 
why he ought to love his country, and answered, with magui- 
ficent veracity, “ Pourquoi c’est pas un autre pays.” But he 
dimly realized that this was not enough, so, after some reflec- 
tion, he hit on the supplementary explanation, “C’est les 
chambres, les maisons oii qu’on a regu le jour.” Finally, his 
task being practically finished, his brain, stimulated by so 
much effort, was stirred by a memory of a sentence he had 
read in a provincial paper or heard in some official discourse. 
Slowly it came back to him, mutilated, but retaining some 
trace of rhetorical music: “On doit aimé la France porco 
qu'elle est vive, et suptile, et courageuse.” And then he signed 
his name. 

In the evening the lieutenant carried the exercises to the 
colonel, saying, ‘‘ There is only one passable paper, the one 
done by Private Jupon. The others are stupid.” 

But the colonel shrugged his shoulders. “ Private Jupon,” 
he said, “is no doubt a poll-parrot. As for the others, they 
have probably got more ideas than words. These examina- 
tions are worthless. That is not the way to find out what 
men think or even what they know.” 

Which, Pierre Mille adds, is also his own opinion. Inei- 
dentally be raises an interesting psychological question. Is 
the power of expression, the faculty for communicating 
thought, a just gauge of the power of thinking? Do we 
teach how to think, or only how to echo the thoughts of 
others? Are educated people, in the colonel’s phrase, only 
poll-parrots, skilled in juggling with words so as toseem more 
intelligent than they really are? Is not the sub-conscious 
mind, inarticulate in the most voluble, the real basis of 
character and manhood? We all know people whose clever- 
ness or eloquence inspires no respect and no confidence, May 
not this be especially the case among people with whom 
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articulateness, the merely artistic and wsthetic use of 
anguage, is not an hereditary tradition? It is well known 
that the Indian rustic is a much more articulate person than 
his English counterpart, partly because his mind is well 
stored with a great wealth of stories and legends from his 
multitudinous scriptures. But in force and originality of 
mind he is inferior, or else, one supposes, British rule in 
India would be neither requisite nor desirable.—I am, Sir, &c. 
J.D. A. 





“VARYING CHILDNESS.” 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 

S1r,—It is curious that Miss Loane’s collection of children’s 
sayings seems to be completely untheological and unpoetical. 
Is this the result of indefinite religious teaching at school, 
or is it asign of theage? A child of two decades ago was 
never afraid of being in the dark, because “ God saw her and 
the angels took care of her.” Another cried out: “J know, 
auntie, how God sees us: He looks out of dem little peep- 
holes in the sky.” Here is evidence of thought and joy at 
having solved the mystery; also of faith and trustfulness in 
God as a Father. And, again, the child that wished “ its 
mother, when she went to Heaven, to send a little angel to 
fetch her, because the small person ‘would not like to be left 
alone,” shows her religious turn of mind. I knew a little 
one who would never say the Lord’s Prayer without adding 
to “Give us this day our daily bread”—* butter.” This 
naturally was a child to whom butter was an unheard-of 
bliss. As Miss Loane says, sometimes a mistaken word 
will cause a curious remark, as when a funeral was passing a 
small boy said: “ Hush, grandmamma, here’s a wedding!” 
Personal remarks are very common to children: “ Uncle, you 
are no better than a baby; you have no hair on your head.” 
Some French children I have known are equal to the little 
Englanders. Etienne, when told that the ordures in Paris 
were burnt, exclaimed: “ Ah, oui! that is what they burn all 
the wicked in Hell with.” And another remark, showing his 
familiarity with the Scriptures, was, “God told Abraham to 
cook Isaac.” Yet another French child said: “ Am I going to 
Heaven to-day, m?re? You said I should if I were good, and I 
have been good. I want to know, because I must pack up.” 
These are English children’s mots: “ Pull down the blind; 
I don’t want the angels to see me in my bath.” 
“Is God everywhere ? "—* Yes."—“In my room ? ”— 
“ Yes."— Then I won’t get up until He is gone.” 
Another French child, being told that when babies are 
baptized water is sprinkled over them, exclaimed, ‘ But why 
are the omnibus horses so often christened?” (in hot weather 
the horses have water sprinkled over their heads at the stations.) 
But perhaps one of the sharpest child-sayings of my collec- 
tion is the following :—Scene: A Paris Salon. A very smart 
lady calls. Mother and father are present. A small boy, 
Raoul, says to the lady: “ Will you, please, put out your 
tongue?” She does so. “ Ah! ce n’est pas vrai! Papa m’a 
dit que vous aviez une langue de vipére.” Poor papa! This 
is history: “ Who founded the religion of the Turks?” 
Marguerite: “C’était Marmite, et ses disciples étaient les 
Marmitons.” More history, ecclesiastical this time—Paul : 
“Ethel, do you know you are made of sugar and spice and 
all that’s nice?” “It’s not true, Paul. God made me!”— 
Ian, Sir, &c., Soria BEALE. 





“BURKE, REYNOLDS, AND KEPPEL.” 

[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srecrartor.”’] 
S1r,—Your article of December 23rd on Burke, Reynolds, and 
Keppel quotes a reference by Burke in the “ Letter to a Noble 
Lord” toa picture of Keppel by Reynolds and raises a question 
as to the identity of this picture. In the “Life of Keppel,” by 
his great-nephew the Rev. T. Keppel, the picture which, in com- 
memoration of his acquittal in 1779, Keppel gave to Burke is 
identified with the picture referred to in the “ Letter to a 
Noble Lord,” and is said to have become on the death of 
Burke the property of his widow, and after her death of Lord 
Fitzwilliam. In 1842 it was at Milton, one of the seats of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and there is no record, so far as I am aware, 
that it has ever passed out of the possession of the Fitzwilliam 
family. This seems to be the portrait now exhibited at the 
Exhibition of Old Masters, Burlington House, as “ Admiral 
Keppel (1),” and lent by Mr. G. W. Fitzwilliam, 





™—_-— 

The pictures of Keppel occupy a unique position in the 
history of Reynolds's art. To Reynolds, the painter of “ men,” 
in an aristocratic age when Englishman and seaman were 
synonymous terms, Keppel seems to be what Lady Hamilton 
was to the more democratic and feministic Romney. The 
number of paintings of Keppel by Reynolds is uncertain, but 
perhaps your article does not put it too high when it mentions 
twenty-five. These paintings synchronize with Reynolds’s 
career. The first is dated 1749, when Reynolds was twenty- 
six and Keppel twenty-four; the last 1782, seven or eight 
years before Reynolds ceased to paint. Curiously enough, 
the period dates practically from the introduction of uniform 
into the Navy, this change being inaugurated in 1748. It is 
the supreme but unrecognized good fortune of a country of 
seamen that its first portrait painter, a man with unrivalled 
divination for character, should have given a series of studies 
of the sailor type from the beginning to the close of a great 
career. 

The discovery of the picture now at Mr. Shepherd's gallery 
has an interest of its own. While the picture was on view, 
unfathered, at Christie’s Mr. Shepherd made up his mind 
that the picture was from Reynolds’s hand. For different 
reasons I came to the same conclusion, and, before 
Reynolds’s signature and the date 1749 were laid bare by 
cleaning, informed Mr. Shepherd of my belief that the picture 
was either a Reynolds or a first-rate copy, that the date was 
1749, and that the picture portrayed Keppel defying the Dey 
of Algiers. The reasons for this conclusion were that the 
Keppel of this picture was obviously earlier than the Keppel 
of Lord Rosebery’s picture by Reynolds in 1752. Now from 
April 1749 to 1751 Keppel was at sea on his mission to the 
Algerian pirates. For several mcnths of 1749 Reynolds was 
on board Keppel’s ship as his guest, and accompanied him first 
to Algiers, then to Minorca, whence, in December, Reynolds left 
for Rome. I found confirmation of this view in the romantic 
piratical atmosphere clinging to the figure as if the painter 
had actually seen the Algerian pirates and had the idea in 
painting Keppel that you must set a pirate to beard a pirate. 
Further in the background one ship is flying a red flag and 
firing a skot. The ship’ with that flag would be Keppel’s, 
and it was a complaint of the Dey that the Commodore’s 
flag was red, betokening blood, and that the last shot of the 
salute from Commodore Keppel’s ship was loaded. All these 
details pointed to a first-hand knowledge which no painter 
but Reynolds, the guest on board, could have possessed. 
Further, the absence of deep shadows on the face, the position 
of the hands, one hidden, Napoleonwise, in the waistcoat, the 
other resting on a stick, point to the Hudsonian manner 
which did not desert Reynolds till after his return from 
Rome. 

There is a violent contrast between this picture and Lord 
Rosebery’s Reynolds of 1752. The 1749 picture is instinct 
with the cavalier spirit of England. It might be taken to 
represent a cavalier in commodore’s uniform turned Robin 
Hood or Dick Turpin. Though the figure is standing, so 
buoyant is it that it might represent a man on horseback 
moving at the trot. One would expect a nodding plume in 
the three-cornered hat. The 1752 picture represents Keppel 
bareheaded on the sea-shore superintending his crew after the 
wreck of his ship in pursuing a French boat too far in shore. 
Reynolds is said to have taken the pose of the body from a 
statue of Apollo. It is not perhaps extravagant to speculate 
that by an act of imaginative insight Reynolds identified the 
statue with the figure of Apollo at the opening of the “ Tliad” 
coming down like night from the heights of heaven to the sea- 
shore and letting fly his arrows at the Greek ship. Ina 
statue Apollo would be holding his bow in his left hand after 
his shot, with left foot forward, while his right hand would go 
to his side for another arrow from his quiver. As Keppel is 
pointing to direct his men, Reynolds has reversed the hands. 
The right hand is extended, while the left steadies the sword at 
Keppel’s side. But all the energy of the Apollo of Homer is 
there, and with the tossing sea behind him Keppel looks as if 
he were propelled from earth by the elemental force of wind 
and water. 

Among other well-known pictures by Reynolds of Keppel 
the following deserve mention—that of 17€0, known, like the 
picture of 1752, by an engraving of Fisher. It was painted 
the year after Quiberon Bay, in which Keppel in Boscawen’s 
old boat, the ‘Torbay, had a hand in the sinking of the 
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‘Thésée,’ and the year before his capture of Belle Isle. One 
of these pictures belongs to Viscount Falmouth, the other to 
the Duke of Bedford. These pictures show a gallant upstand- 
ing captain suggesting by his mingled charm and courage that 
the brave have the fascination to win the fair. 

The picture of 1778, well known through Doughty’s magnifi- 
cent engraving, gives Keppel in command of the squadron that 
was to intercept and crush the French fleet, but which could 
not bring the French to a decisive engagement. This conveys 
to an extraordinary degree the idea of a watchdog sea-dog. 

The portrait in the National Gallery was given to Erskine, 
who defended Keppel at his trial after this indecisive action. 
Keppel is holding up his sword so ostentatiously that one 
cannot but think that it represents the scene in which the 
court martial returned him his sword, and that it epitomizes 
the words which Fox afterwards used of Keppel in the House 
of Commons in 1781, and which were engraved on the box con- 
taining the freedom given him by the City of London in 1779: 

MERSES PROFUNDO, PULCHRIOR EVENIT. 

This picture is now placed close to that of Lord Heathfield, 
who was with Keppel at the reduction of the Havannah, and 
who was holding Gibraltar at the time when Keppel, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1782, obtained the order for its 
relief. The picture of Keppel holding the order was discovered 
by Mr. Algernon Graves at St. James’s Palace, where it was 
ascribed to Admiral Barrington. It represents Keppel 
looking very old, with compressed lips, and eyes alive with 
expectancy. 

The portrait in the National Portrait Gallery given to 
Dunning, Keppel’s counsel, shows Keppel resting on his sword 
looking proudly but angrily askance, as if according to a con- 
temporaneous account of his appearance after his acquittal be 
were half triumphant and half apprehensive of the injury 
that might accrue to kis country if the malevolence of a man’s 
political enemies again had free play. 

A fourth “ Trial ” portrait given to Lee, another of Keppel’s 
counsel, is known by J. Scott's engraving. Keppel wears a 
kindly dignified expression as if listening attentively to the 
reading of the verdict of acquittal. 

After a careful scrutiny of these and other portraits by 
Reynolds, one is not so much surprised that he had powerful 
friends such as Burke and Keppel as that he had the myriad- 
mindedness not merely to respond to the impulses of the 
great in sympathetic friendship, but to assimilate the point 
of view of the best men of his time and project on his canvas 
all that each and every one of those best would see in the 
sitter. He has the eye of Garrick for catching a fugitive 
expression or gesture, the biographical instinct of Boswell 
which registers some gossipy anecdote, the historical gift of 
Gibbon for recording an historical event, the manly sense and 
dignity of Johnson, and the alchemy of Burke which fuses 
imagery, feeling, and thought into one living and noble whole. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Lennargp O'MALLEY. 





ENGLISH HEXAMETERS: 
WiLiiam Warson.* 
(To tue Epitor or THE “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,— 
“English hexameter-writers, some six, have been nam’d in your 
columns : 
Longfellow, Kingsley, and Clough, Neale, Dr. Hawtrey, and 
Stone. 
Seventh, but nowise the least of the seven, one yet may be 
mention’d, 
Singer of ‘Lakeland Once More,’ chanter of ‘Hymn to the 
Sea,’ 
Wielder in ‘ After Defeat’ of Virgil’s ‘ stateliest measure’ ; 
But elegiacs as well, graceful as Ovid’s, are his. 
Serious of purpose, and noble in diction, and easy of scansion,— 
This correspondence should not close without mention of 
him.” 


W. A. C. 


[We agree. We have always thought the following line in 
the “ Hymn to the Sea” unsurpassed in English elegiacs :— 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


“When upon orchard and lane breaks the white foam of the 
Spring.” 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





~® The Pp yems referred to will be found in the 1905 edition, vol. i., pp. 33, 195 
and vo!. ii., p. &. 








“ANNALS OF CAESAR.” 


(To tux Epitron or tux “ Srectator,”] 
Srr,—In a recent issue (November 18th, 1911) of the Spectator 
there was published a review of my “ Annals of Caesar.” 
Your reviewer is greatly displeased with my estimate of 
Froude. But this was necessary, inasmuch as there are stil? 
some readers who consider Froude an authority on the life of 
Caesar. 

But your reviewer also has thought it best to refer to 
another work of mine, the “Testimonium Animae,” of 1908 
(v. Spectator, June 12th, 1909). He seems to be in doubt as 
to the Latinity of animae. I reed not say that that title was 
borrowed from the familiar treatise of Tertullian, “ Testimo- 
nium Animae Naturaliter Christianae.” 

In the vast number of the readers of your distinguished 
review there are, of course, many who are not Latinists nov 
Divinity scholars, and perhaps a few also among the reviewers. 
—Thanking you in advance for the courtesy of an insertiom 
of this note, I am, Sir, &c., E. G. SImLER. 

Department of Latin, New York University. 

[Our reviewer sends us the following note on Mr. Sihler’s 
letter: “I raised no objection to the phrase testimonium 
animae, because it is entirely unobjectionable. Therefore I did 
not challenge its Latinity,as Mr.Sibler complains. WhatI did 
censure was the incorrect spelling of animzx, with a diphthong- 
instead of ae. That there might be no mistake, I used the 
word ‘spelling,’ twice over, to show the cause of my objec- 
tion. 1 note that Mr. Sihler has corrected his spelling in 
this letter, but at the expense of his quotations, which now 
are incorrect. Mr. Sihler also shifts his ground in discussing 
Froude, and he evades my most serious accusation. Every 
competent reader is, of course, at liberty to form his own 
estimate of Froude’s Caesar; but Mr. Sihler made a general 
attack on Froude as an historian, a classical scholar, a 
writer of English, and a man of bonour. My contention was, 
and is, that Froude, as an historian, cannot be dismissed con- 
temptuously by any one who professes to know what the best 
of our historical experts are thinking about him. I refer 
Mr. Sihler again to Mr. Herbert Paul's Life of Froude, to 
Professor Pollard’s Henry VIII, and to Volume V. in The 
Political History of England, by Mr. Fisher. But my gravest 
objection was not to Mr. Sihler’s apparent ignorance of his- 
torical verdicts. It was rather to the gross and disgusting 
language that he applied to Froude: ‘To go on to the end 
would be like counting the pustules on a small-pox patient.” 
Such methods exclude their author from the pale of scholar- 
ship. I will only add that Mr. Sibler’s controversial 
disingenuousness is equal to his brutality."—Ep. Spectator. | 





“UNDER WAY.” 

(To rue Eptron or tux “Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—Admitting some force in Professor Skeat’s suggested 
Dutch origin and phonetic corruption of “ under” in the term 
“under way,” I still think that there is reasonable ground for 
ascribing simple English as its foundation. (Of course “ under 
weigh” is a misspelling.) We have, independently, such 
phrases as “ under steam,” “ under sail,” “under bare poles,” 
as if to connote the source of the impetus or “way” of the 
vessel. We also have the terms “give way” and “way 
enough”—from coxswains to oarsmen—(on salt water). 
Possibly, since we say “in motion,” it might be correct to say 
“in way”; but at the same time, in view of application of the 
preposition “ under” to progress per steam or sail, it seems 
conceivable that, of old, nautical phraseology might have been 
content to allow ‘‘ under” to apply generically to all forms of 
nautical progress through water.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WALTER B. Woopcare. 
Farrar’s Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


[To tue Epiror ov tas “ Srectrator.”) 

Sir,—We describe the state of a ship as to her proper motions 
when we say of her that she is “ under weigh,” “ under sail,” 
“ under steam,” &c., meaning, in the first case, that she has just 
weighed anchor and is free; in the second, that she is 
moving by the wind on ber sails; and in the third, that she is 
moving under steam pressure on her engines. The same 
sense must be given to “ under” in these and similar nautical 
expressions. 

A ship “ weighs” anchor when she first feels the weight (om 
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the windlass) of the anchor in raising the anchor off the sea 
bottom to set free the ship. The weighing of the anchor is to 
make the ship weigh, to leave her free to start. It is not 
when the anchor is raised and shipped, and the ship is on her 
way to somewhere, that we can speak of her as being “ under 
weigh (way).”—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 Canning Place, 
Palace Gate, W. 


Epwarkp DIveErs. 





“RECIT D'UNE SUR.” 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’} 

S1r,—Is there any hope or prospect of getting a reissue of 
Mrs. Craven’s “ Récit d’une Seur”? Although its exquisite 
literary quality must needs suffer in translation, it would be 
a great boon to have it within reach in its English dress, as it 
is now almost impossible to obtain a copy. In a recent 
sermon it was described—surely by a reporter’s error—as “a 
movel of an older generation!” which is really a shock to 
those who love the book, for it is, as you know, the life of a 
family of saints, and surely one of the most wonderful pieces 
of religious biography ever given to the world. 

Read and appreciated by men of such diverse views as Sir 
Mount Stuart, Grant Duff, and Archbishop Benson, one may 
adapt the words of Julius Hare when writing of “ The Broad 
Stone of Honour,” and say: “A noble manual for gentle- 
‘women—a volume which I would place in a daughter’s hands, 
charging her, though such prompting words would be need- 
&ess, to love it next to her Bible.”—I am, Sir, &c., A.W. 

Folkestone. 





“KEATS THE CHEMIST.” 

[To tue Epiror or tue “Srectraror.’’] 
Srr,—I can only plead guilty to a, perhaps, illegitimate use of 
poetic licence. Your correspondent, of course, is quite right. 
And in neither of the stricter senses of the word was Keats 
ever a chemist. At the same time, during the period of his 
career when his work consisted mainly of labelling bottles, 
dispensing prescriptions, and keeping his master’s books the 
words “ chemist” and “ clerk” would surely have described him 
better than any others. They were terms, at any rate—and 
this was my point—with which the Sir Walters and Drakes 
of his day might in their less generous moments quite easily 
thave dismissed him.—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. BasHrorp. 


[To rue Epiror or Tue “Srectator.’’) 
S1r,—Mr. Shuttleworth, writing in your issue of last week, 
says: “It is a common thing to find Keats described as 
assistant to an ‘apothecary’ or chemist. I am not sure that 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling does not use the expression, but I fail 
to find it.” 

Probably he has in his mind Mr. Kipling’s story, “ Wire- 
less,” one of the most brilliant examples of this writer’s 
consummate craftsmanship. The story is told in the first 
person, and the narrator says in reference to Keats, “ He’s the 
only poet who ever was a druggist.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

James H. Brackwoop. 

7 Talbot Square, Hyde Park, W. 





“S” OR “Z"? 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’ | 

S1r,—I venture, fully aware that I may be called a pedant for 
my pains, to protest against the spelling of words like 
“ paralyse,” “analyse,” with “z” instead of “s” (see Spec- 
éator, December 23rd, 1911, p. 1111, 2nd column). It is 
unnecessary to point out that this spelling is based on a 
grossly false analogy with words in “ize.” It has made its 
way into most newspapers, including one which professes to 
&e specially concerned with literary matters. And now the 
Spectator is becoming infected. Soon the dictionaries will be 
able to say that it is an “established usage avoided by 
purists.”—I am, Sir, &c., 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
~“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 


is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


THE MOTHER. 
Sue hath such quiet eyes, 
That feed on all earth’s wonders! She will sit 
Here in the orchard and the bewildering beauty 
Of blossoming boughs lulls her as day grows late 
And levei sunlight streameth through the tree-stems 
Lying as pale gold on the green fallows, and gilding the 
fleeces 
Of the slow-feeding sheep in the pastures. 
While in her there stirs 
A dream, a delight, a wonder her being knew not, 
Yet now remembers, wistfully, as a thing long lost, 
Sunken in dim, green, lucid sea-caves ; 
And her desire goeth out from her, toward God, through the 
twilight ; 
Lost, too, in the waters of his unfathomable silence, 
While slow tears fill her eyes. 
But the child, gazing upward, 
Sees the glory of the apple-blossoms suddenly scattered, 
As a bird flies through the branches; 
And he reaches toward the soft, white, fluttering petals 
That light upon his face, and laughs; and she 
Stoops over him quickly with sudden, hot, passionate kisses, 
Smiling for all her tears, 





FrepEeric MANNING. 








ART. 


i 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY. 
THE first room of the present exhibition is devoted entirely 
to the works of Reynolds, and in it are to be seen a group of 
pictures, which represent various aspects of the painter's 
activity, produced at different stages of his career. Perhaps 
the first thought that strikes the observer is how dependent 
a portrait painter is upon his sitters, not so much on their 
looks or their characteristics, as upon the expectation 
of the person painted that a certain style of work 
is to be produced. When Sir Joshua painted a great 
lady he was expected to produce a picture which 
would advertise to the world the distinction and grandeur of 
the sitter. The number of artistic failures resulting from 
aristocratic vulgarity in the case of Reynolds alone is great, 
and the present exhibition contains a notable example of 
this in the portrait of The Hon. Mrs. Tollemache (No. 11). 
Here we see all the painter’s powers in operation, Lis skill in 
building up a grandiose composition, the sweeping lines of 
the dress, the balance of the masses of light and dark, and all 
the paraphernalia of scenic dignity achieved with ease and power 
But it is all in vain: the painter to please his sitter was pretend- 
ing agrandeur he did not feel, and the result is merely dull. It is 
a relief to turn from this inflated style to the charming small 
portrait of Lady Charlotte Fitzwilliam (No. 8). This is a com- 
paratively early work, and in it the painter showsthe style of the 
first half of the eighteenth century brought to perfection. But 
in spite of its refinement and beauty it remains an example, 
though a delightful one, of its epoch: it marks a period and 
is essentially of its own time. But Reynolds was destined for 
greater things, and on the opposite wall hangs a picture in 
which he shows that he could rise above the fashionable 
picture making of his day, and while painting a realistic 
portrait yet produce a work for all time. The splendid 
John Crosse Cooke (No. 15) has in it those qualities 
so hard to define in words, but so easy to recognize when seen, 
that raise it at once to the level of a masterpiece. The whole 
thing looks so simple, every part so exactly takes its place in 
the general harmony, that we ask no questions and desire no 
modifications, and we are left to enjoy without hindrance a 
real work of art. The pictures which Reynolds painted as 
designs for the New College Chapel window, except that they 
are unusually narrow for their height, have nothing about 
them to suggest that they are not ordinary easel pictures. 
Strong light and shade, lost outlines, and full modelling 
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glass, and these works must be considered apart from their 
origin. The finest of 1 figures is that of Faith (No. 14), 
which has a vitality and significance of design in advance of 
the others. The picture of Keppel (No. 1) as an old man 
shows us the true Reynolds, as does the portrait of himself 
(No. 17); in neither of these is the artistic sincerity clouded 
as it was in the grandiose picture of the lady or in the forced 
charms of the Brummell children (No. 6). 

If certain qualities oppress us in Sir Joshua, how much 
more do they in the works of lesser men like Romney, Opie, 
Beechey, and Hoppner. Among the English pictures in the 
present exhibition are to be found works by these painters 
whichshow the desire tocultivate meretricious effects regardless 
of the higher aims of art. Perhaps Romney was the worst 
offender, and his technical incapacity serves only to emphasize 
his faults of taste. Too many portraits of pretty ladies which 
have disgusted us in recent years in the summer exhibitions 
held in these rooms have been derived from the sugary graces 
of such works as Romney's Miss Pope (No. 121), Hoppner’s 
two portraits (Nos. 92 and 123), or the pretentious full-length 
by Beechey (No. 119). Perhaps the worst Romney here is the 
Earl de la Warr (No. 97), with its heavily modelled head and 
absurd, insubstantial body. It looks like a doll with a highly 
coloured wax head attached to a calico body. 

The works by the old masters shown this winter are not, 
if we make one or two exceptions, of very great interest. The 
lesser works of some of the Venetians which would be finely 
decorative in their proper places look forlorn on a gallery 
wall. It is not difficult to imagine the circumstances in which 
the Bonifazio (No. 103) and the two Tintoretto allegorical 
groups (Nos. 103 and 107) would enhance the splendour of a 
palace, but under the chilling light of a gallery their charms 
are dimmed. Few of the earlier Italian pictures are of much 
interest, though 2. Virgin and Child (No. 40), by Botticelli, is a 
charming little work, with its expressively modelled virgin’s 
head. The St. Francis, by Bellini (No. 41), is a picture which 
has hitherto been little known. Its preservation is good and 
its complicated landscape background a maze of curious and 
beautiful things. 

Many of the pictures we have been accustomed to believe 
to be by Velasquez have of late been shown by the experts, at 
least to their own satisfaction, to be really works by his son-in- 
law, Mazo. Itis therefore interesting to see something by this 
painter under his own name. The Marianna of Austria (No. 
91) is just what we should expect of a clever man who was 
in close touch with a genius. It is well planned and in 
good taste, but quite tame. If the painter of this meritorious 
work was also the artist of the Venus and of the Admiral he 
certainly had a strange power of at times rising above himself. 

There is one picture by Rembrandt, The Cradle (No. 51), 
which is wholly delightful alike on poetic and technical 
grounds. The play of the light on the walls and shutters of 
the room, which comes from the lamp concealed by the 
reading figure, is most beautiful. There are no violent con- 
trasts, but a caressing illumination which steeps the whole 
scene in poetry. This is one of those works of suppressed 
emotion of which only Rembrandt knew the secret. 

Three rooms and the central hall have been devoted to the 
works of the late Mr. Abbey. It is impossible not to be 
struck by his great command over the material side of his 
art: pen, pastel, water colour, and oil paint all obeyed his 
hand. Great numbers of the original drawings for illustra- 
tions are exhibited, and show Mr. Abbey’s resource and 
ingenuity, as well as thecare and research he employed in his 
work. Of the four large pictures illustrating Richard, III, 
Hamlet, Lear, and Henry VIII., which are hung in the central 
hall, the earliest, the Richard IIL, remains the best. Not 
only have the principal figures more life than in the other 
works, but the crowd is painted with great mastery and fine 
decorative effect. This picture is the least naturalistic of the 
four, but at the same time it is the most living. H. 8S. 








BOOKS. 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS.* 
Tus is, and must be in the nature of things,an unusual 
book, making an appeal to our interest of a very special 














* Tennyson and his Friends, Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, London; 
Macmillan and Co, [ 10s, net.) 








kind. The greater part of it is new, freshly written for the 
occasion, with material not given to the world before. Some, a 
comparatively small part, consists of papers already published, 
and inserted here for the sake of giving completeness to the 
book, or because they were too good to be lost, and find here 
a proper, proportionate, and permanent place. The whole is a 
further presentation to a new audience and a fresh generation 
of a great figure, one of the greatest, of their fathers’ and 
grandfathers’ day. 

It is a little more than nineteen years ago that Tennyson 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, amid the “mourning of » 
mighty nation.” Bearing his pall, or following in the “long. 
long procession,” were the leaders of the time in arts and 
arms, in letters and affairs. Almost all were friends of the 
poet, and many were friends of the man; yet, strictly speaking, 
hardly any were his contemporaries. These, even the older, 
with one or two exceptions, he had already outlived. He had 
seen the companions of his youth, his prime, his age, pass 
away. Yet he had held his own with them all through three 
generations. Now, yet another era has come up with altered 
standards and new ideas. The hour has arrived when a 
further presentation may be both desired and attempted. 

Five years after his death his son brought out the well 
known Memoir. It was done with a completeness, yet with a 
justness of selection, the merit of which has been brought out 
more and more by the test of time. It contained, as has beem 
well said, everything that should be there, and nothing that 
should not. This very quality makes it difficult to add to the 
original scheme. To enlarge it in a new edition would have beer 
to spoil it. 

The present volume does not attempt to dothat. Rather, it 
revives and refreshes through the testimony of friends yet 
living the tradition while it still persists, of the man himself. 
It picks up the threads of the old memories, it confirms and 
here and there supplements, rather than corrects, the old 
classic account of one who became a classic figure more tham 
sixty years ago. 

It is necessarily, much of it, an aftermath, the gleanings 
after a splendid vintage. But, as the Bible says, some glean- 
ings are better than some vintages, or, as Homer pute it, 
even from the straw you can tell what the harvest bas been. 

The book has been produced only just in time. Of the old 
friends, few remain; of those who carried the pall at West- 
minster, only two survive to-day, Lord Rosebery and the 
Master of Trinity—-one a contributor to this book. Even while 
it was passing through the press three of the best vanished— 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Professor 8. H. Butcher, and Mr. Grabam 
Dakyns. Were it not that Tennyson had a genius for friend- 
ship and a genius for making friends of the young, and evem 
of children, the book would hardly have been possible. As it 
is these, once young themselves, can still make their hero 
live, and tell yet one more batch of young people what he 
was like as a man. What he was, what he is as a poet the 
young must be left to judge for themselves. Nothing will 
make them do otherwise. 

This is what the old friends in their reminiscences here 
attempt: “I want nothing but to sketch the man as he always 
seemed to me, one of the noblest, truest, and most lovable of 
God’s creatures, and one who, even without the genius that 
crowned his brow with never-fading laurel, must by weight of 
character and beauty of soul alone stand a giant among his 
fellow men.” So writes Mrs. Richard Ward, the daughter of 
that special friend of Tennyson, one of the three whom he 
selected as among his very nearest and dearest, “The Prince 
of Courtesy,” as he called him in some beautiful lines inserted 
in this volume—Sir John Simeon. And this result the book 
largely achieves. It brings back the splendid presence, the 
grand simplicity, the wide genius sweeping from highest to 
lowest, from shepherd to statesman, from daisy to fixed star, 
the humour, the truth, the playfulness, the accuracy, the 
artistic sense of the poet, in his walks and talks, over his pipe 
in the snuggery, “across the walnuts and the wine,” by “ high 
wold” or “enormous marsh” in Lincolnshire, at “the foot of 
the crags” of Severn Sea, “in the garden at Swainston,” “all 
along the valley of Cauteretz,” by “olive-silvery Sirmio,” 
on the “ridge of the noble down” at Farringford, or 
between “the wild heather” and “June’s high blue” at 
Aldworth, But the book does more than this. It gives the 
poet his human setting. It reconstitutes and repeoples the 
atmosphere in which he moved, It brings round him once 
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more his brothers by blood as well as the “brothers of his 
soul.” The former have never been done so much justice to 
before. This was not possible when the Memoir came out, for 
several of them were still living. The Tennysons were a long- 
lived race, and even now one sister survives. The account, 
especially of the two who illustrate, as the editor well indicates, 
the merits of the Laureate, as the extremes illustrate the merits 
of the mean, Frederick and Charles, is particularly well done 
here by a younger Charles Tennyson, not without the aid, 
obviously, of elder relatives, and is new matter. 

Both were poets, and, if minor, yet distinctly good poets. 
The well-known early volume, “Poems by Two Brothers,” 
was in reality poems by Three Brothers, for all three con- 
tributed to it. How widely they diverged, yet how much 
family likeness they retained! Charles wedded a sister of 
Lady Tennyson, and spent his days a shy, unpractical, much- 
beloved incumbent of a country parsonage in the depths of 
his own Lincolnshire. Frederick went to Italy, married an 
Italian wife, and became the friend of Browning, though not 
admiring his poetry; gave himself up to music, to Sweden- 
borgianism and Spiritualism, yet all the while retained a keen 
critical sanity, and at last returned to more ordinary philo- 
sophies and creeds, to poetry and toa happy sunset of life. 
With these brothers may be associated the brother-in-law, 
Edward Lushington, Professor of Greek at Glasgow, himself 
one of four singular brothers, two others of whom, at any 
rate, were close friends of the Tennysons. He is depicted 
here by a striking photogravure, one of the best where many 
ave specially good, and an excellent sketch from the appro- 
priate pen of Sir Henry Craik. 

No more significant change perhaps has occurred in the 
mearly twenty years since Tennyson’s death than the rise 
into prominence of his lifelong if somewhat eccentric 
friend, “Old Fitz.” This is brought out in the artick on 
FitzGerald and Carlyle, which has the interest, moreover, 
of giving many original letters hitherto unpablished. These 
speak for themselves. The same may be said of a letter by 
George Meredith, who again must, it seems, be added to the 
catholic and all-embracing list of Tennyson’s friends and 
admirers among younger men of letters. 

Among the reminiscences, pure and simple, some of the 
freshest are those of Mr. Dakyns, already mentioned—the 
~ tutor of Tennyson’s boys, “little Dakyns,” as Tennyson called 
him, whose astonishing gift for sympathetic divination o fhis 
friend’s moods all his friends knew so well, and of whom the 
great man on a great occasion said, as may be read here, 
“ Dakyns is not a fool.” His testimony, alas! was cut short by 
his own death last June, though luckily it could be pieced out 
by the recollections of a younger neighbour and scholar, 
Miss F. M. Stawell. Among the children of old friends who 
entered into the inheritance of their parents none is more 
successful than Mrs. Woods. Many will recall the delightful 
and illuminating account given by Dean Bradley in the 
Memoir, of Tennyson in the early “forties,” at Park 
House, and of the effect of the early poems on Oxford 
and her Wordsworthians. His daughter most charmingly 
takes up the tale of her father’s, her mother’s, and her 
own memories and friendship from the Marlborough times, 
ehen the editor of this volume and Henry Butcher were 
Sixth-form boys, on to the day when the Dean, who now 
himself, as she says, “also sleeps, as it were, in the next 
swoom,” pronounced the last words of blessing over his friend’s 
rave in the Abbey. “Tennyson and Thackeray,” by 
Thackeray’s daughter, Lady Ritchie, has some of the same 
charm, and, it need hardly be said, a cachet of its own, that of 
Thackeray's daughter. It is very brief, but its brevity 
ibelongs to its merit and itsart. “I seem to know more,” Lady 
Ritchie writes, “than I actually remember.” And she conveys 
tke sense to ourselves. She has, to use Browning’s unfor- 
gettable phrase, “seen Shelley plain.” She hands us one 
feather. It is a small one, but it is “an eagle-feather.” 

Some of the writers mingle reminiscence with criticism, 
and that with the advantage of having lived on to see and 
share new times and new tastes. Conspicuous among these is 
the Master of Tennyson’s own Trinity, who sums up his 
appreciation of the poet and his poetry together in his few, 
graphic, discriminating pages, and ends by calling him “ the 
anost remarkable man,” the “ richest, largest, and most diverse 
personality,” with whom he had ever come into contact, “a 
great and truly noble man.” More critical, yet also reminiscent, 





is the paper that follows by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, son of 
Tennyson’s Ultramontane neighbour, “most generous of all 
Ultramontanes,” as Tennyson styled him—“ Ideal Ward,” the 
somewhat boisterous protagonist of the Catholic Revival. 
The subtle and careful analysis of that noble poem, the 
“Ancient Sage,” would have been better than it is had Mr. 
Ward remembered Professor Tyndall's striking reference to 
it in the appendix to the Memoir, “The Ancient Sage, 1885,” 
and also what the Memoir itself records about the “ whole 
poem” being “ very personal.” 

With this should be read the Bishop of Ripon’s brief but 
masterly paper on “Tennyson and his Talk on some Religious 
Questions,” and also Sir Oliver Lodge’s still shorter five pages 
on “ Tennyson's Attitude towards Science.” Short asit is, this 
contribution is one of the best, as it is one of the newest, things 
in the whole volume. It was well known, received, and recog- 
nized that Tennyson is the poet of Science and of the men of 
Science. This was said long ago by Huxley, and still more 
forcibly by Tyndall—both, the last especially, close friends. In 
detail it has never been demonstrated better than by Sir 
Norman Lockyer in his little book the excellent preface of 
which is reprinted in this volume. But Sir Oliver Lodge, 
starting, it is true, from adictum of Henry Sidgwick, in a few 
pregnant and trenchant sentences, tells those of this newest 
generation in what sense Tennyson is the poet of Science. He 
is that, not in his knowledge about Science. not in his record- 
ing or depicting the facts, but because, “ with all his lordship 
of language and power of expression, so immensely superior to 
our own, he yet moves in the atmosphere of Science, not as an 
alien, but as an understanding and sympathetic friend.” 
Here—and in this we see the friend, not only of Henry Sidg- 
wick, but of F. W. H. Myers—Sir Oliver likens Tennyson to 
Virgil. 

With all this abundant new material about his father, Lord 
Tennyson has happily interwoven somewhat of the old. He 
gives some precious gold dust, the fragmentary remains of 
the dicta of FitzGeraldand Jowett. The volume opens happily 
with a vivid yet not overdrawn depiction of Lincolnshire by 
Mr. W. Rawnsley, while, like the songs in “ The Princess,” the 
Laureate’s own beautiful poems on many of his friends, both 
of Cambridge and of later days, are interspersed among the 
severer prose of the critics, like the voices of “linnets in the 
pauses of the wind.” 

What is the result of it all? Not to give us a new 
Tennyson, but to give us again, and to recall us to, the old 
true Tennyson; to make us stand once more in that heroic 
presence and hear that commanding voice; to tell the young 
why, whatever they may think about the poet, their fathers 
admired and lored him, and, what is more, why they admired 
and loved the man. 

“ Whatever record leap to light 

He never shall be shamed.” 
He could write thus of the “Great Duke.” It is true of 
himself. It is well that of one great artist and poet, at any 
rate, there should be the fullest account. For the student of 
Tennyson this book is an invaluable addition to his know 
ledge; for the lover of the poet it is an added, and an un- 
expectedly added, joy; for the general reader, if it does not 
alter his conceptions, it supplements the previous record, and 
emphasizes the strong and happy lines in which that was 
drawn. 





AN AUSTRALIAN IN GERMANY.* 
Tue point of view of a foreign resident in any country is 
always interesting, and when we read the title of this book we 
looked forward to instruction as well as entertainment. What 
would a son of one of the great British democratic dominions 
—and that dominion in several ways the most experimental 
of them all—think of the German bureaucratic autocracy ? 
Mr. McLaren has lived a good deal in Germany and knows 
the people and language well, but we cannot say that he 
has made his book as interesting as we had hoped. It is 
readable enough, but the arrangement is rather discon- 
nected, and there isan absence of bold appreciation and 
penetrating criticism. The longest chapter is the opening 
one on German Imperialism. The collection of quotations 
from well-known German authorities reminds us of the 
remarkable evidence of an aggressive German Imperialism 








* An Australian ian Germany. By A.D, McLaren. London: Constable and 
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which the late Mr. W. T. Arnold collected and contributed to 
the Spectator... We thoroughly agree with Mr. McLaren's 
running commentary to the effect that Germany has every 
eight in the world to wish to expand and to build herself a 
great navy, and that it is, moreover, perfectly natural for her 
to do so. The objections of Great Britain could conceiv- 
ably begin only when German policy became predatory or 
threatened to victimize the weak unfairly. Although Mr. 
McLaren’s main conclusions coincide with our own, he 
finds fault—in a very proper spirit, it is true, for he 
dees so only through trying to be perfectly fair— 
with some British arguments as te German foreign policy. 
He objects, for instance, to the manner in which English 
newspapers spoke of the Scheldt as though it were an inter- 
national river when Holland began to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions at the mouth at what seemed to be the bidding of 
Germany. He asks: “In what sense is it [the Scheldt) 
‘international’ more than the Danube?” Surely the answer 
is clear. Parts of the bank of the river belong to Holland, 
but other parts to Belgium, and the river leads to Antwerp. 
Weare not forgetting that at the mouth both banks are Dutch. 
As the permanent neutrality of Belgium is guaranteed it 
would be absurd to say that the only high road which is 
«pen to certain of the guaranteeing Powers for approaching 
Belgium in case the necessity arose for protecting her is not 
available for their use. 

Mr. McLaren describes the anti-Polish policy of Prussia, 
the modern phase of which was introduced by Bismarck. 
He ‘shows how it fails utterly and ignominiously at every 
point and is always likely to fail. The Expropriation 
Law of 1908 has not yet been enforced, and we hope 
that this monstrous expedient may yet be abandoned 
When Mr. McLaren compares Prussian Poland with 
Ireland he is misled by superficial similarities and 
betrays a strange ignorance. He omits to menticn that 
the Protestants of Ireland object in the strongest possible 
way to being placed under the domination of Roman Catholics 
and that Unionist Governments in withholding Home Rule 
have been performing the elementary and humane duty of pro- 
tecting a minority. His analogy between the oppression of 
the Poles and the so-called Coercion Acts in Ireland, which 
aimed at preventing assassination and ruthless forms of 
agrarian crime, is pure nonsense. 

It istoooften forgotten by Englishmen who read of the advance 
of Socialism in Germany that a large part of German Socialism 
is simply Liberalism which has been unable to enlist itself 
ander its proper banner. Under the German system of 
stifling ordinary democratic aspirations, Socialism has gained 
strength at a much greater rate than would have been 
possible if what we Englishmen call Liberalism had made 
itself felt under its own name. Mr. McLaren gives the figures 
of the rise of Socialism since 1881 :— 


1881. 312,000 1893. 1,786,700 
1884. 550,000 1898. 2,107,076 
1887. 763,100 1903. 3,010,771 
1890. 1,427,300 1907. 3,259,000 


At present the large industrial centres are wholly Socialist, 
but the Socialist programme, though it contains two or three 
impracticable points, is not really more alarming than the old 
Chartist programme seems now to a British Radical. The 
nine points demanded at Erfurt in 1894 are still unaltered. 
‘They are— 

(1) The direct system of elections: one adult one vote. 

(2) Referendum. 

(3) Citizen Army for Defence. 

(4) People to decide on Peace and War. 

(5) International Courts of Arbitration. 

(6) Freedom to form unions and hold public meetings. 

(7) Separation of Church and State. 

(8) Education, free and secular, and feeding of school children. 

(9) State expenditure to be met exclusively by taxes on Income, 

Property, and Inheritance. 
We should be well pleased indeed if our British Socialists 
would take to demanding the Referendum and a Citizen Army 
for Defence. 

Mr. McLaren says that the whole atmosphere of Germany 
is heavy with the revolt against the tariff. He cites evidence 
of the growth of Free Trade opinions. 

“Since the General Election of 1907 the Conservatives (Pro- 
tectionists) have had to defend eleven seats. They have retained 
five and lost six. In sixty other by-elections for the Reichstag 
they have not won a single seat. Only in one by-election, Meseritz- 














Bomst, did the Protectionist poll show an increase (88 votes). In 
comparison with the figures of the General Election the Conserva- 
tive-Protectionist vote showed a total decrease of 31,449 in five 
electorates which they had previously held: 


Decrease, 
Landsberg-Soldin ... 4,358 
Eisenach .... ove 2,624 
Oletzko-Lynck : 10,018 
Zschopau-Marienberg 10,091 
Labiau-Wehlau_... 4,358 


“The National Liberal Protectionists have also lost about a dozen 
seats which they carried in 1907. The power of the Agrarians 
and the high cost of living, both of which are largely due to the 
tariff, are sufficient proof to an immense number of the electors 
that Protection works for the benefit not of the people as a whole 
but of the few. . . . The English Tariff Reformer is never weary 
of asserting that Protection means increased wages for the 
workers. It has not secured for the German worker a very 
large return for his labour. The Prussian Taxation Department 
has just issued the ‘ official summary’ of the number of persons 
rated for income-tax during 1910. As employers must furnish the 
Department with a list of their servants and the wages paid to 
them the figures may be regarded as correct. The returns for 
incomes under 1,350 marks (shillings) per annum show :— 


Income. No. of persons, 
£45 to £51 1,341,497 
£51 to £60 1,111,000 
£60 to £67} 804,709 


“In a country where nearly all industries are protected up to the 
hilt over three million persons are earning an average of about a 
pound a week. The number of those whose incomes are below £45 
a year—not taxable—has been variously estimated. Itis generally 
put down at about five millions.” 

A parallel illustration of the poverty in Germany is afforded 
by the City Shelter in Berlin of which Englishmen have heard 
curiously little. 

“In the month of January this year 133,544 men slept in the 

Shelter, and in February 125,633—the highest numbers yet reached 
for these months. For the year ending 3lst March, 1911, the 
number of the homeless accommodated was for the first time over 
a million.” 
These are striking figures. The travelling Englishman is 
only too apt to be misled by appearances abroad. Some 
cities have the habit of parading their unemployed, their 
tramps and beggars; London does this, as we all know, and 
Paris does it more than formerly. In Berlin much hardship 
is hidden away behind impressive fagades—in buildings where 
wealth may live sumptuously below, and genuine poverty be 
skied up in the attics of the same house. Much depends 
upon the custom of a people as to displaying or concealing. 
In England we conceal nothing; if we are victims we like 
people to know it; but the German worker who “ goes under ” 
still keeps, as a rule, a neat appearance, and does not make 
dirt his signal of distress. 





SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT.* 
Mr. Gosiina, who has already written on the history of 
Labrador, bas produced a most painstaking and competent 
life of the great Elizabethan who first took possession of 
Newfoundland for Britain. He calls him in the sub-title 
“England's first Empire-builder,” and the name is not un- 
deserved. Humphrey Gilbert was one of the few in his age to 
take up the policy of colonization, a policy which the Elizabethan 
adventurer only had recourse to when everything else failed. 
Conquest, gold and gems, a new route to the Indies—all had 
to be tried before the idea could be conceived of a new 
England overseas—a “better Indies than the King of 
Spain's.” Gilbert was a man of a quick, restless spirit, 
a glutton for life, who could never get his fill 
of enterprise. Like so many of his fellows, he was 
greater in reach than in grasp; he flung ideas brcadcast, and 
it took a generation for some of them to germinate. He had 
also in a high degree that Elizabethan elevation of character 
which made him say great things in noble words and do great 
deeds with the greatair. Like his half-brother Raleigh, he 
was tragically fated. Failure dogged his steps, and before 
he had accomplished more than a fraction of his purpose he 
and his little ship disappear “under a great wave” some- 
where in mid-Atlantic. The materials from which to write 
his life are not very plentiful, but Mr. Gosling has gleaned 
industriously what there are, and his knowledge of Newfound- 
land enables him to deal lucidly with the perplexed seaman- 
ship of the voyage. He is to be congratulated on having 
reproduced—we think for the first time—two remarkable 








* The Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. By William Gilbert Gosling. Lendens 
Constable, [12s. 6d. net.) 
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portraits of Raleigh and Gilbert in the possession 
of the Gilbert family. Our one complaint is that he is 
too ready to carp at Raleigh, because he thinks that the 
biographers of Sir Walter have not done Gilbert justice. 
The fame of each is great enough to endure by itself, but it 
shows a faulty perspective, surely, to write of Gilbert as of 
the two “the master mind.” 

“He is not worthy to live at all, that for fear or danger of 
death, shunneth his country’s service and his own honour ; 
seeing death is inevitable and the fame of virtue immortal.” 
So wrote Gilbert, and the words area clue to his life. He 
came of proud West-country stock, and at Eton and Oxford 
acquired that tincture of scholarship which Elizabethan 
cavaliers prized. They made him an admirable writer, and 
gave him a taste for learning which he never lost, for we find 
him years later presenting to the Queen a great scheme for a 
University of London which should be a school for patriots 
and teach the service of the State. Presently he is 
in the Queen’s household, and, like Raleigh, while scarcely 
more than a boy, smelt powder with the French Protestants. 
We next see him in Ireland, at that time the nursery of 
English soldiers, and a very stern and uncompromising paci- 
ficator. “ After my first summoning of any castle or fort, if 
they would not presently yield it, I would not afterwards take 
it of their gift, but win it perforce, how many lives so ever it 
cost, putting man, woman, and child of them to the sword.” 
He did his grim business grimly, and Churchyard records that 
the Irish made songs about him and his black horse, and 
imagined him to be “an enchaunter that no man could hurte, 
riding on a Devill.” 

But his thoughts were always on the sea. During his Irish 
service he devised an attempt on the North-West Passage, 
and wrote and published a Discourse on the subject. 
Yearly West-country fishermen made expeditions to 
Newfoundland and Labrador in search of  cod-fish. 
Incidentally we may note how large a part the 
homely cod has played in the founding of the British Empire. 
‘’he talk of such fishers turned Gilbert’s mind towards that 
route to Cathay, which long ago had seized on the English 
imagination. The Discourse expounds to his brother, who 
thought him a visionary, how practicable and desirable was 
the scheme. In it we find Sir Humphrey’s first thoughts on 
colonization. “Also we might inhabit some part of these 
countreys and settle there such needy people of our countrey 
which now trouble the Commonwealth, and through want here 
at home are inforsed to commit outragious offences whereby 
they are dayly consumed of the gallows.” It is the old mis- 
take which it took centuries to eradicate—that a strong colony 
can be built out of wastrels. The Discourse, when published 
ten years later, was widely read and discussed, and in all 
likelihood determined the expeditions of Frobisher and 
Davis. But some time was to elapse before Sir Humphrey 
could put his theories into practice. He married and 
entered Parliament: these were the great days when Ply- 
mouth had for its two members Gilbert and Sir John 
Hawkins. He took part in one of Elizabeth’s half-hearted 
expeditions to the Low Countries. Then we find him presenting 
to the Queen another Discourse entitled “How her Majesty 
may annoy the King of Spain.” His method was simple and 
effectual—to take the islands of Cuba and Hispaniola and 
capture the Plate Fleets on their way home. It was a plan 
followed half a century later by the Buccaneers. His Letters 
Patent followed shortly. They gave permission to Sir 
Humphrey to send out and discover any heathen and 
barbarous lands not occupied by any Christian king, and 
to colonize them with “such and as many of our subjects as 
shall willingly accompany him.” Gilbert promptly fitted out 
an expedition in which Walter Raleigh, then a young 
man of twenty-six, commanded a ship. Nothing came of the 
first venture of 1578,in which he lost most of his capital; 
and as under the terms of his patent he had only six years in 
which to plant his colony he had no time to waste. He had 
mortgaged all he possessed for his first expedition, and to raise 
funds for the second he had recourse to selling shares in his 
rights. That curious being, Dr. Dee, bought some; and two 
Catholics, Peckham and Gerrard, who had thoughts of a Catholic 
colony where Mass might be said undisturbed, bought more. 
Even Sir Philip Sidney bought a small interest. But with it 
all funds were still short, so Sir Humphrey took to company- 
promoting. He established at Qguthampton a company of 











merchant-adventurers—limited by £5 shares—each share earry- 
ing with it 1,000 acres of land. No member of the rival 
Muscovite Company was to be a shareholder. Then he made 
his will, in which he set out in great detail the whole internal 
organization of his new colony, site still unknown. He 
framed land laws, provided for law-courts, schools, and hospitals, 
and an elaborate established church. Every country parish. 
was to be three miles square, “with the church in the midst 
thereof.” The crews were collected, including a Hungarian 
poet, one Stephanus Parmenius, who wrote an “ Embarkation 
Ode” and came to his death by drowning. Sir Walter 
Raleigh sent the admiral a token from the Queen and a kindly 
letter, as from an old companion in arms. £o the little fleet 
sailed to found a new England. 

The result, in Cromwell’s phrase, was not “answerable to 
the honesty and simplicity of the design.” One of the 
captains, Edward Haies, has told the story of it, and it is » 
tale of continuous misfortune. Early in the voyage the 
Vice-Admiral deserted and went back to Plymouth. They 
reached St. John’s, Newfoundland, where they refitted and 
revictualled, and Sir Humphrey formally took possession of 
the island in the Queen’s name, eighty-six years after its dis- 
covery by John Cabot. The crews were mutinous and sick, 
and some of the ships returned. Off the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence they got into fogs and storms, and the ‘De- 
light’ foundered with all hands. There was nothing for it 
but to turn home again, Sir Humphrey choosing to sail im 
the little ‘Squirrell,’ a boat of about ten tons. “TI will not 
forsake,” he said, “my little company with whom I have 
passed so many storms and perils.” About the longitude of 
the Azores they encountered very foul weather, and om 
Monday, September 9th, 1583, Gilbert's little ship nearly 
foundered. “The Generall,” says Haies, “sitting abaft with 
a book in his hand, cried unto us unto the ‘Hinde’: ‘We 
are as near to heaven by sea as by land.’” Others may have 
said it before, but the words will be for ever linked with our 
last sight of Gilbert. For that night, about twelve o'clock 
the sailors on the ‘Golden Hinde’ saw the lights of the little 
‘Squirrell’ suddenly disappear. “ Withall our watch cryed,. 
the Generall was cast away, which was too true.” 





THE CASE FOR SOCIALISM.* 
Tuts is an able presentation of the arguments for Socialism, 
and deserves careful consideration from those who would 
understand the strength of an opponent’s case and the energy 
and persuasiveness with which it is pressed on the public 
attention. The Socialists have this great advantage, that to 
them their creed isa religion which they hold with ecstatic 
fervour. In their opinion it will introduce the Millennium. 
We have no such alluring hope to put forward. There has. 
been a slow and gradual improvement in the conditions of 
human life, and we are optimistic enough to believe that it 
will continue ; but we know no reason to assume that man- 
kind is destined to continuous happiness. On the contrary, 
progress has been and will be evolved out of bitter experi- 
ence. The experience of the past has erected for us certain 
inevitable foundations on which we must continue to build, 
Mr. Henderson argues that we have no right to say that human 
nature is opposed to Socialism, and we agree that he and we 
would do well to abstain from prophecy. We content ourselves, 
therefore, with an appeal to history. Mr. Hendersun argues in 
favour of a collectivist tenure of land and capital; we do not 
reply that human nature will find this insupportable, but that 
hitherto the whole tendency with regard to property has been 
away from community of tenure and towards defined and 
exclusive personal ownership. Further, the suffering of the 
poor has frequently driven nations into revolution, but there is 
no recorded instance of any such upheaval resulting in the 
establishment of a collectivist society. The desire to rescue 
poverty and to abate the so-called tyranny of the rich was 
there, but in all such upheavals the collectivist solution, obvious 
though it is, was tacitly passed over as being impracticable. 
Innumerable attempts also have been made to start on a 
limited scale Socialist communities: they have invariably 
been broken up, and recognized by their own votaries as 
failures. Again, at the present day, just as Socialism of the 
parliamentary or collectivist type is establishing itself 
as a definite party in politics, there arises in its own 





* The Case for Socialism, By Fred Henderson, London: Jarrold and Sons 
(2s, Gd. met.) 
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yanks a very noteworthy and powerful manifestation 
of dissent. No Anti-Socialist League has written with 
such unqualified contempt and disapproval of the collectivist 
programme as has the new party of Syndicalists, and their 
reason is obvious. As representing the rank and file of the 
labouring population, they reject Mr. Henderson's assurance 
that industry organized by a bureaucracy will be more favour- 
‘able to the worker than the present system. They see the 
agitator and the talker (the intellectuals, as they call this class) 
advanced to office and to places of authority in State and 
municipal experiments in collectivist trading, and they declare 
‘that the worker is no better for it. This feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the result of collectivist experiments will grow as 
experiments become more numerous, and will do something to 
«quench the glamour of Mr. Henderson’s prophetic picture of 
the Millennium. Changes of the fundamental nature which 
Mr. Henderson’s advocates, however desirable, are, we believe 
impossible. It would be comparatively easy, of course, to 
expropriate the present owners of land and industrial 
capital and to hand their duties over to elected bureau- 
ecrats or their nominees, but the need of discipline 
and subordination still remains. There is an impersonal 
and inevitable air about the present orgaaization which 
goes far to reconcile men to its authority, while the rule 
of an executive appointed by the ordinary methods of 
ipolitical intrigue would be bitterly resented by large 
minorities. There is no evidence leading us to think that in 
public services conducted by the State or the municipality 
the lower grades of labour are more contented than in those 
under private control. 

Mr. Henderson dwells with much bitterness on the 
wealth of the few. In our opinion he exaggerates the im- 
portance of this aspect of the question. Relatively to 
tthe whole the number of rich people is small, and a com- 
putation has been made that if from those who have 
more than £700 per annum all above that income were con- 
fiscated and divided up it would only provide an average 
yearly bonus of four guineas per head to the rest of the 
population. The existing system finds in an automatic 
manner an interested and intelligent direction of in- 
dustrial effort. It is the plan adopted by every civil- 
dazed nation in the world. It solves the problem of how a 
leisure class is to be provided—a thing obviously desirable 
jn every community. As has been recently pointed out by 
Mr. Ireson, the whole dividend taken from the richer class 
could not be shared out. A large proportion of it must be 
used for further investment and for industrial experiments 
often unsuccessful—things absolutely necessary for the pro- 
gress of society. 

We have—and we are not ashamed to avow it—a very sincere 
«sympathy with the real objects of Mr. Henderson’s crusade, 
but in our view the methods which he advocates would 
embitter rather than alleviate the inevitable inequalities of 
‘human fortune. His plan, moreover, seems to us to involve the 
permanent exclusion from the management of affairs of the 
‘competent director and the substitution of the politician and 
the agitator—persons valuable, perhaps, in their way, but 
undesirable and in fact incompetent as captains of industry. 
We do not abandon hopes of improvement. Things 
dhave improved, and they will improve still more; but it 
will be by a wider distribution of property beld on 
tenures already sanctioned and recognized by the ex- 
perience of the civilized world. Man has to learn that he 
aust be a tvol-owning as well as a tool-using animal if 
he desires to prosper in the environment to which he has 
advanced. 





QUEEN JEANNE OF NAVARRE* 
“A GREAT Queen,” d’Aubigné wrote of Jeanne d’Albret, 
“who had nothing of a woman but her sex, whose soul was 
given to manly things, whose heart was invincible to adver- 
sity.” The description may seem too sweeping in the light of 
a study of the various sides of Jeanne’s character. She was 
not without some womanly inconsistencies and weaknesses : 
she adored the most worthless of husbands and was long 
blind to his faults: “ber cool head and her stormy heart 
governed her in turn.” In the religious wars and struggles 
among which her life was passed, though her faith and 





courage were unconquered, she suffered keenly ; and, strong as 
her convictions were, they did not save her from dying of 
something very like a broken heart, the result of disappoint- 
ment, of failure, and of the “most accurst and rotten 
company ” in which she spent her latter days, and which for 
reasons of State she was forced to endure for herself and her 
children. 

Jeanne of Navarre stands out as a very noble figure in the 
French sixteenth century, a time of which it may be truly said 
that its light was darkness. The atmosphere of the Courts of 
Henry II, Francis Il, Charles IX., with the influence of 
Catherine de Medici pervading all, was suffocating to a 
woman such as Jeanne, whose leading qualities were sincerity 
and simplicity. Her fine, expressive face in Clouet’s portrait 
speaks of a nature removed far as the poles from that of the 
Italian Queen and all her family. It is plain that she is made 
of a different stuff, and, though her dreams are sad enough, she 
breathes the mountain air of her own country. The sadness 
deepened in her later years; but yet Mr. Ryan might almost 
be speaking the thought of some courtier of Catherine when 
he says that Jeanne “became utterly -transformed into a 
brooding fanatic.” 

At the same time there is some truth in the exaggerated 
description. Jeanne had much of the rongh spirit of her 
father, Henry d’Albret, and little of the wide-minded, almost 
modern tolerance of her mother, Marguerite de Valois—to 
whose genius and learning, by the by, Mr. Ryan does very 
scant justice. Doubtless Jeanne was fanatical : so was every- 
body in that time who cared passionately for religion on one 
side or the other. Marguerite’s curious interest in Calvin 
and his teaching, her readiness to protect the Huguenots and 
to intercede for them with Francis I., was quite another feel- 
ing from the fierce faith and enthusiasm which made Jeanne a 
persecutor. Here there was not much to choose between the 
two parties. If a Guise killed Huguenots and tore down 
Protestant temples, much wanton destruction and bloodshed 
was the result of Queen Jeanne’s resolution to crush out the 
old religion in her kingdom of Navarre. She was capable of 
forgetting her own words, written to a friend in early days 
when she believed rather in mercy than in persecution. 
“There exists no religion in which cruelty and irrational 
inhumanity find a place.” The religious wars in which 
Jeanne took part are a terrible commentary on such words 
as those. 

Mr. Ryan is a lively writer, and his book is a successful 
attempt at telling the story of Queen Jeanne in a popular 
way. Those who want serious history may find such a book 
hardly satisfying; but it is picturesque in style and treatment, 
contains many of the letters in which Jeanne poured out her 
strong soul to her contemporaries, and is ornamented with 
portraits of the time, well reproduced and well chosen. 





THE ENGLISH COURT IN EXILE* 

WEAK, bigoted, inept, spiteful, and petty, Jumes IT. as seen 
through the eyes of the authors of The English Court in Evile 
is not an attractive figure. He seems almost too foolish and 
ineffectual to deserve Judge Jeffreys’ wailing condemnation 
“They call me bloody, but I was not half bloody enough 
for him that sent me.” Yet he who showed himself 
lachrymose, repentant, and almost maudlin after the capture 
which ended his first attempted escape nursed so undying 
a spirit of detailed revenge against his captors, the fishermen, 
that he exempted them by name from all the “General 
Pardons” which he issued from St. Germain. After James’s 
capture he was brought to an inn, where he seems to have 
behaved more like a frightened rabbit than aking. At first 
he kept up a feeble pretence that he was indeed not the King 
at all, but he was “soon recognized notwithstanding his dis- 
guise of a black periwig,” and giving up the pretence he 
talked freely to one of the gentlemen who stood near, 

“He declared he never designed to oppress conscience, alter the 
government, or destroy the subjects’ liberties, and at last asked 
me plainly, ‘What have I done? What are the errors of my 
reign? ‘Tell mefreely.’ To such questions a respectful and com- 
passionate silence could be the only reply. In the disordered 
state of the King’s mind tags of Scripture ran in his head, and 
he ‘sermonized half an hour’ on the text, ‘ He that is not with me 
is against me.’” 





* Queen Jeanne of Navarre. By P. F. William Ryan. With 17 ‘illustrations. 
Toudon; Hutchinson and Co, (| 22s. 6d, net.) 


* The English Court in Erile. By Edwin and Marian Sharpe Grew, Ilus- 
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After this the half-distracted monarch tried to stand upon 
his dignity, bidding those who surrounded him 

“« go down and keep their distance,’ which so enraged them that 
some of them forgot all decency and reverence to him till Sir 
Edward Hales was begged to ‘take the King off from that dis- 
course which made him cheap.’ ” 


But the reappearance of James, who had, according to the 
resolution of Parliament, vacated the throne by leaving Eng- 
land, was the very last thing desired by William. 

“His detention and return were nothing short of a catastrophe. 
Indeed, Burnet (in his History of his own Time) thinks the ill- 
timed arrest at Feversham created the Jacobite party. James 
had no following before that except papists. ‘What followed 
gave them colour to say he was forced away.’” 


If William did not “force him away” he literally left the 
back door open to facilitate James’s departure : 

‘““At Rochester he (James) observed that Sentinels were only 
set at the fore door towards the street and none at the back door 
which went towards the river; by this the King was still further 
convinced the Prince of Orange had a mind he should be gone, 
which hindered him not from continuing in the same mind 
himself being persuaded that should he neglect that opportunity 
and disappoint the Prince of Orange by not going out of the 
kingdom he would probably find means to send him out of it, and 
the world too, by another way.” 


Thus ignominiously and by the “back door” did James II. 
leave the kingdom, which he had forfeited by his tyranny, to 
find a warm and affectionate welcome awaiting him in France 
from his wife and from the generously inclined “ Roi Soleil,” 
who was fated to shelter him for the rest of his life. 

Surely in no other aspect of his life does Louis Quatorze 
show as nobly as he does in his relation to James II. and 
Maria d’Este. Not only was he generous in great matters, but 
he took infinite pains to find diversions and amusements for the 
exiles. Of these festivities very entertaining accounts will be 
found in the present volume. Louis did not remit his attention 
and courtesy even after James had wasted his men and 
treasure in the disastrous Irish campaign, but continued them 
to the end of his life. The Irish campaign! In this 
catastrophic expedition James seems to have left no 
depths of inefliciency and tactlessness unplumbed. He was 
received in Dublin with acclamation. When he and his 
reserve of French officers entered the town all the inhabitants 
turned out to meet him, and in the evening “ the good Fathers 
of the Cordeliers ” let off “a prodigious quantity of Petards 
and other fireworks in their garden.” But this enthusiasm 
was not long-lived. Brawls and quarrels soon arose between 
the French and Irish officers, and the misery of the Protest- 
ants of Dublin was very great, for “ten, twelve, or even twenty 
men” of James's Irish army “ were quartered on a house- 
holder,” This maltreatment of the Protestants was, if 
James could have realized it, the one course of action 
which he should have avoided, for “what support for King 
James could be expected from the Protestants of England if 
their sympathies were alienated and their apprehensions 
aroused by the robbery of their co-religionists in Ireland?” 
Thus very justly inquire the authors of The English Court in 
Exile. But the rest of James's conduct seems to have been 
on a par with this blunder. We read how he was always 
issuing proclamations just when a wave of English feeling 
had turned in his favour, which so effectually rubbed his 
friends up the wrong way that at least on one occasion 
William of Orange had an enormous number of copies 
printed and distributed broadcast over the country. They 
had the desired effect of confirming the waverers in their 
allegiance to the Whig Sovereign. ‘hese almost incredible 
instances of folly are, however, only a tithe gleaned from 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharpe Grew’s interesting work, a work which 
should certainly be read by all students of the revolution. 
The English Court in Exile is an exceedingly interesting and 
readable book. Clearly a great deal of time and trouble have 
been spent upon it, und neither has been spent in vain, 
though perhaps some of the details lavished upon obscure 
Irish gentlemen who took part in James’s various expedi- 
tions might have been omitted. But to balance this the 
picture which the authors have drawn of Mary of Modena 
is quite delightful. The reader closes the book feeling that 
she is the only really human creature on all that vast and 
cumbrous stage. 








LADY VICTORIA CAMPBELIL.* 

Some such item as “Lady Victoria, b. 1854, d. 1910,” may be 
found in a peerage in the record of the children of George, 
sixth Duke of Argyll. This volume fills up with a pathetic 
record the interval between these dates. No child could have 
come into the world under happier auspices. Famous 
ancestors, a father of great public and private virtues, al} 
outside things of the very best ordering, such were her circum- 
stances. Then came an obscure ailment—“ infantile paralysis” 
the doctors called it—which no kind of treatment—and many 
were tried—was able to subdue, and from her fifth year 
onward to her death Lady Victoria Campbell was a cripple, 
subject, too, from time to time to illnesses which suspended 
the activities still left to her. How bravely she bore up 
against these adversities, how far she overcame even the 
physical disabilities, making her two sticks, as her bio- 
grapher puts it, “veritable pilgrim’s staffs through life,” 
how “her couch became the place where she learned the 
deepest and highest converse with the life unseen,” how 
she busied herself unceasingly with plans for the 
welfare of others, we read in this book, and excellent reading 
it is, as moving a story as we have seen for many a day. 
Much, of course, more or less resembles what we hear of other 
workers for good causes, but one phase of her life is peculiarly 
interesting because it shows her as the worthy daughter of 
the great Campbell house. Amongst the Argyll estates is the 
island of Tyree, containing some 19,000 acres and between two 
and three thousand inhabitants. In 1847 the Duke had been 
offered for it a tempting price—a sum which would bring in 
£1,200 a year instead of a revenue which amounted to nil— 
but preferred to keep it. Possibly he regretted the refusal 
when some years later the cottar agitation broke out in a 
violent form. But of these things it is needless to speak 
here. The matter that concerns us now is that Lady Victoria 
for something like the last twenty years of her life took a 
special interest in the island, commonly spending there the 
greater part of the winter. ‘ My hope and desire and inten- 
tion is to stay in Tiree, at all events four months, dating from 
November,” she wrote in 1§91. She spent there her last 
Christmas Day, that of 1909. In the story of her sojourn 
we find, it may be said, the central interest of the biography. 
Elsewhere, too, we get from time to time glimpses of a life 
which is not at all according to modern pattern. Such is that 
which shows us Lizzie King, the very model of the Scottis’ 
housekeeper, and Elizabeth Champion, who was nurse to 
eleven out of the Duke’s twelve children. We can imagine 
the scorn with which these two veterans heard of the rewards 
given for three years’ service. Thirty would be more like 
their ideal, 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Lorp MacDonneELu’s article on “The Finance of Irish 
Government ” in the new Nineteenth Century has already been 
hailed with approval by unthinking English Home Rulers, 
but when read carefully in connexion with the minimunz 
demands of Nationalists such as Professor Kettle or Mr. 
Devlin it only tends to emphasize the points of cleavage 
between Liberals and their Irish allies. Lord MacDonnell is 
a Home Ruler, it is true, but his Home Rule is of a peculiar 
bureaucratic brand which has never thoroughly satisfied any 
one but its patentee. Indeed, so many are his resérvations 
that the article can be read with positive enjoyment by 
Unionists, especially Free Trade Unionists. For Lord Mac- 
Donnell holds witha writer in the Economist of December 16th, 
1911, that “the trade of Ireland is such as to hold out no hopes 
that even from successful Protection (if that be thinkable) she 
could make any tangible gain.” He condemns fiscal autonomy 
—lock, stock, and barrel—as ignoring the lessons of the past, 
involving the exclusion of Ireland from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and rendering it impossible for her to raise loans 
except on prohibitive terms. As he puts it :— 


“ Believing, as I do, that no larger measure of Home Rule 
should be granted to Ireland than may at a later hour be suitably 
conceded to the other nationalities forming the United Kingdom, 
I am unable to conceive how under ‘ Home Rule all Round’ vary- 
ing fiscal systems could be made compatible with the solidarity of 
the United Kingdom. I am unable to conceive how Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales could practise Free Trade towards England, a 





* Lady Victoria Campbell. By Lady Frances Balfour, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. (6s. net.) 
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Free Trade country, while they were Protectionist to the rest of 
the world.” 

Lord MacDonnell then outlines his own alternative scheme of 
financial settlement on the basis of the payment into the Irish 
Treasury of the “ true” Irish revenue for Ireland to manage in 
herown way. And finally he once more emphasizes his indivi- 
dualism by impressively insisting on the need for completing 
land purchase on the lines of Mr. Wyndham’s Act of 1903. 
The campaign against Sir Edward Grey’s policy in Persia is 
carried on by Mr. Philip Morrell, M.P., much on the same lines 
as those followed by Mr. Lynch in the Contemporary, though in 
a much milder tone. If the political partition of Persia 
is to be avoided, Mr. Morrell opines that our Government 
will have to take a firmer attitude than in the past. Sir 
Andrew Fraser (late Lieut.-Governor of Bengal) discusses 
the administrative changes in India, and in the main holds 
them to be salutary. But he strongly repudiates the state- 
ment made in the Government dispatch that the partition of 
Bergal was the root cause of all recent troubles in India. In 
this context we may note the eloquent paper headed “ How 
King George could Win the Hearts of the Hindoos,” by Swami 
Baba Bhirati, a Brahman and Sanyasin. The writer begins 
with a passionate denunciation of the new English system of 
education as “ nauseatingly materialistic,” “ soul-killing,” and 
“mainly responsible for the systematic demoralization of the 
Hindoo character.” Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of free primary 
education is not wanted by the people unless it is “ founded 
upon national beliefs, mostly if not entirely.” But the 
keenest and greatest grievance of the Hindoos is the killing 
of the cow, which is to them the incarnation of the Divine 
Motherhood :— 

“Tf the Government of India has the idea that I am exag- 

gerating, let it exveriment on the feelings of the Hindoos in this 
matter by asking them to pay a high poll-tax as compensation for 
the cessation of cow-slaughter. ‘The response will be such as the 
Government cannot even dream of. Every Hindoo will not only 
pay it forthwith, but bless the rulers for it. The poorest will 
starve to save money for it. ‘The Emperor George the Fifth will 
win all Hindoo hearts for ever if his Majesty prohibits cow-killing 
to celebrate his crowning in India. All Hindoo India will fall 
prostrate at the Sovereign’s feet and pledge to him their undying 
loyalty. From one end of that vast country to the other the 
shout of ‘ Jai Sircar Ki Jai!’ will rend the dome of Heaven and 
usher in a new era of British rule in India; a new atmosphere of 
political and moral serenity will fill the consciousness of the 
rulers and the ruled alike. By one single stroke of kindness and 
gracious conciliation the King might conquer the inmost con- 
science of the oldest and the most cultured nation on the earth. 
All unrest would be gone in the twinkling of an eye, and what 
cannon and repressive laws and a vast army can never do would 
be accomplished by the utterance of the three words—‘ Cow-killing 
is prohibited,’ ” 
Mr. D. S. MacColl, in an interesting article, advocates 
the drastic reform of the Administration of the National 
Gallery on the basis of dividing the duties of the present 
Keeper. The burning question of the export of art treasures, 
er rather “the defence of a limited number of things froia 
a sudden and overwhelming attack during a few critical 
years,” can only be met, according to Mr. MacColl, by 
opening a credit of at least a million. ‘We may also note 
an excellent paper on “The Working Classes and a National 
Army,” by Major-General H. B. Jeffreys, and a curious and, 
to our view, absolutely unconvincing plea for Celibacy in the 
Church, by Mrs. Huth Jackson. 


Mr. Grahame White discusses the aeroplane of the future in 
the National Review. To begin with, he corrects various 
“misapprehensions.” He denies that there is any danger to a 
competent flyer when his motor fails—provided he is at an 
altitude of 2,000 feet; and the unreliability of aeroplane 
engines is “already an old story.” Still Mr. Grahame White 
admits that the present-day aeroplane is “absolutely frail and 
experimental.” The machines of the future will be made of 
metal, larger and heavier, with powerful sets of engines— 
capable of driving the air craft at the rate of 150 or 200 miles 
an hour—and capable of weathering any wind short of the 
fiercest gale. “ With a system of dual engines, to prevent any 
descent while en route... an aeroplane service between countries 
is now only a matter of time—and of a very short time.” 
As for the commercial application of the aeroplane, it will be 
first used for express mails, then for express goods service, 
and next for passengers. In fine “ the aeroplane, as perfected 
along the lines we now see before us, will be safe, cheaply 
operated, and enormously speedy. Nothing else, on land or 
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sea, will compare with it.” Mr. Philip Snowden’s paper on 
“The Railway Unrest” is well worth reading. He holds 
that the railwaymen had and have real grievances, but con- 
demns the executive for theirlack of grit, want of judgment, 
and their astonishing behaviour in prejudging the result of 
the ballot by accepting the report and withholding the 
declaration of the result in order to be free to come to any 
arrangement they might wish to make. In other words, 
they alternate between an abnegation of the responsibilities of 
leadership and an autocratic abuse of them. But after all 
what is the use of playing at being a despot if you cannot enforce 
your despotism? Mr. Snowden believes there will be no 
peace until the directors fully recognize the union. “ But the 
recognition of trade unionism imposes great responsibilities 
upon the men. If they delegate their case to the union officials 
they must accept and honourably abide by the agreements 
which are made on their behalf.” Miss Ella Sykes under 
the heading “‘ Home Help’ in Canada” gives a very interest- 
ing account of her experiences as a servant on a large dairy 
farm—one out of five engagements which she accepted in 
different provinces simply for the purpose of obtaining first- 
hand information for the benefit of the Colonial Intelligence 
League. Miss Sykes speaks with enthusiasm of the energy 
and capacity of the Canadians, but there are some important 
reserves in her record. The life of a Canadian farmer's 
wife is one of unending toil; indeed, Miss Sykes was 
told that sixty per cent. of the lunatics in Canada are 
farmers’ wives who have gone out of their minds on the 
prairie. Again, the habit of work is so deeply ingrained in 
many Canadian women that they go on when there is no neces- 
sity for it. ‘Culture and refinement, art and literature, are 
not wanted as yet. The ideal side of life is left out, and the 
material side is often too much in evidence, as money is 
the criterion of success, a man winning respect according as 
he ‘makes good.’” Miss Sykes’s experiences ought to be of 
the utmost value to girls thinking of settling in the Dominion. 
fr, Austin Dobson has a delightful paper on Louther- 
bourg, R.A., the Polish artist, pupil of Casanova’s brother 
Francis, who won Diderot’s praise, settled in England in 
1771, distinguished himself as a scene-painter and machinist, 
dabbled in animal magnetism, and set up as a worker of 
miraculous cures. Mr. Dobson defends Loutherbourg’s 
reputation effectively against those who pronounced him a 
charlatan, dwelling especially on his constructive ingenuity 
and the care and finish bestowed on his great naval com- 
positions. 

Sir Frank Lascelles, for many years our Ambassador at 
Berlin, sends an admirable paper headed “ Thoughts on the 
Anglo-German Problem” to the Contemporary. The atmo- 
sphere of mutual suspicion and distrust, he admits, is nothing 
new: it has existed several years, though it seems to have 
reached its climax last summer. Sir Frank Lascelles recalls 
the fact that when in 1906 he spoke on the subject in Berlin, 
while his expression of a sincere desire for good relations 
upon the part of England was cordially applauded, “a cold- 
ness seemed to come over my audience when I pointed out 
that it must be clearly understood that friendship with one 
country did not imply hostility to any other, and although we 
earnestly desired to be friends with Germany we were not pre- 
pared to abandon the friendships into which we had entered 
with other Powers, and which certainly did not imply any 
hostility towards Germany.” The majority of Germans, he 
continues, firmly believe that hostility to Germany was the 
one motive which induced England to enter into an 
arrangement with France. As for the allegation that we 
have consistently thwarted German colonial expansion, 
Sir Frank Lascelles’s survey of the events of the last thirty 
years amply supports his statement that those who bring this 
charge “seem to have forgotten or overlooked some important 
facts which prove the contrary of their assertion.” Sir Frank 
Lascelles concludes his paper by significantly insisting on the 
fact that Germany is on the verge of a General Election, when 
exuberant and ultra-patriotic sentiments are at a premium, 
He re-echoes the sentiment of the German Chancellor, who 
spoke of a clean slate, and added that the hand which held the 
pencil must not be the hand of distrust. But “the eye which 
reads the writing must also not be the eye of distrust.” Then 
follows a warning to our sentimentalists, so weighty that we 
make no excuse for quoting it in full :— 

“ Anything which we might write upon the slate now would be 
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closely scrutinized in Germany, and would, I fear, be subjected to 
unfriendly criticism. Anything in the nature of effusive blandish- 
ments would be regarded in Germany as an attempt to cajole the 
German people, and would be considered insincere. 1 would 
therefore suggest that, for the present at all events, the slate 
should be kept clean. It is genorally admitted that there is no 
definite ground of quarrel between the two nations, and a war 
between them would be one of the greatest calamities which could 
befall the world, and would entail upon both incalculable loss ; and 
yet it appears to be seriously believed that during the course of 
last summer the two nations had been brought to the very verge of 
war, not on account of any quarrel of their own, but because the 
British Government could not do otherwise than faithfully adhero 
to the public engagements into which they had entered with a 
third Power.” 


—Mr. H. F. B. Lynch subjects Sir Edward Grey’s recent 
statement on Persia in the House of Commons to an acid 
criticism. He asserts that none of the members who were 
familiar with the subject and had made it their own were called. 
“They know too much.” Sir Edward Grey, whom he strangely 
describes as having, as a rule, “all the gifts and graces ” “ for 
which the House looks,” was “ obviously ill at ease” in manner, 
while his matter was, according to Mr. Lynch, inadequate, 
obscure, and unconvincing. In Mr. Lynch’s view we have all 
along weakly subordinated our interests and our dignity to the 
demands of Russia, and we have now left the door open to 
« Russian occupation of Teheran, which would finally end all 
semblance of an independent Persian Government. Mr. 
Lynch piously hopes that such a calamity may still be 
averted, but is unable to refrain from the gratuitous and 
ungenerous comment: “Should it occur it -will be the 
direct outcome of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, concluded 
by Sir Edward Grey in 1907, two years after the victories 
of the little island empire of Japan had pricked the bubble 
of Russian military prestige.’”——“ Master Mariner” draws 
reassuring morals of the “sleep sound in your beds” order 
for Great Britain from the invasion of Tripoli. The whole 
operations, he observes, were a convincing practical proof of 
the degree of time and labour required for the simultaneous 
transport of even a very moderate number of troops by sea, 
As regards raids the evidence of the war is negative and 
insufficient for definite conclusions, but on the larger issue 
of wholesale invasion he holds it to be clear, opportune, and 
convincing. “If it takes 35,000 men almost three weeks to carry 
out an oversea attack, with no opposition whatever, how long 
would 200,000 or even 70,000 take in the face of some very 
dangerous opposition, even if the bulk of the defending fleet 
is out of the way?” In fact so great is his optimism that 
he thinks there is a good deal to be said on behalf of those 
who hold that the establishment of our Territorial Army is 
considerably in excess of requirements ! 


Mr. Sidney Low advocates in the Fortnightly the formation 
of a Parliamentary Committee of Foreign Affairs and considers 
the best plan would be for this body to consist of twelve mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and eight of the House of 
Lords, and be appointed for the duration of a Parliament. 
The duties of the Committee would be advisory. This is the 
compromise proposed to meet the present situation when the 
Cabinet, or even only the Prime Minister and the Foreign Sec- 
retary, can pledge the nation to a course which may result in 
war. Mr. Sidney Low sees that the other plan of open discus- 
sion in Parliament is impracticable, but he does not go into 
the question as to whether this committee should be in per- 
petual session. If not, in times of crisis, when Parliament 
was not sitting, the Foreign Office would resume its autocracy. 
The real difficulty lies in the fact that, except at moments of 
national emergency, the vast majority of people take little 
interest in anything but home politics. Mr. Ellis Barker 
points to the fact that Italy bas been transferring troops from 
the French to the Austrian frontier as a proof of the collapse 
of the Triple Alliance. The same result is apparent in the 
Italian policy of strengthening Adriatic naval defences, 
with a corresponding building of Austrian ships. It 
is impossible not to recognize the likelihood of a 
shifting of the centre of gravity in European power. 
——Mr. Archibald Hurd writes of “The Death-Knell 
of the National Service Scheme.” The death-knell, it 
seems, was rung by Lord Haldane on December Ist last, 
which being interpreted, we are told, means that the 
military experts of the Government have decided that we 
must have either the present system or Continental con- 
scription. Mr. Hurd quotes the accustomed authorities 











who pronounce invasion impossible, and the article ends with 
a programme which the National Service League is invited 
to adopt “now that military opinion has condemned the 
scheme” they are at present advocating. ‘The new pro- 
posals Mr. Hurd so considerately provides for the body he 
thinks he has demolished is that they should advocate com- 
pulsory hygienic, technical, and physical training for boys up 
to sixteen years of age; voluntary cadet corps to be paid for 
by the local education authorities and voluntary subscriptions 
which are to be diverted from existing boys’ organ- 
izations ; and a general promotion of the interests of the 
Territorial Force. We may mention that Mr. Hurd accepts 
General French's unsubstantiated charge against the National 
Service League. He says: “Their gaze is fixed on the 
Territorial. Army, which they persist in regarding as our 
defence against the great conscript armies of the Continent, 
and therefore inadequate and to be discouraged.” Ina foot- 
note to this passage General French's words are quoted, 
viz., “Complaints were made to me by more than one 
commanding officer that their endeavours to obtain recruits 
were much hampered by agents of the National Service 
League, who are said to go about certain districts advising 
men not to take service with the Territorial Force.” Mr. H. 
Gardner Burke, K.C., discusses the problems which arise from 
miscarriages of justice owing to the faulty working of the 
jury system in our African colonies. He desires to see cases 
of Europeans charged with the killing of natives tried by 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the Colony. - 

Mr. Bernard Holland, writing in Blackwood, says that most 
of the reviewers of his life of the Duke of Devonshire, both 
hostile and friendly, have complained of the absence of per- 
sonal characteristics. The author now gives some reminis- 
cences which, though not of very great intrinsic interest, do 
undoubtedly help us to realize the man; over all the little 
incidents recorded there is an atmosphere of dogged sincerity 
which is characteristically distinct. The history of the rise 
and fall of Arabi is written by “W.” with great spirit, 
and the narrative as here set forth is one of dramatic 
interest. The early part of the career of Aribi reads like 
comic opera with its endless and absurd intrigues, 
arrests, courts martial, and releases. Nor did the 
topsy-turvydom end when he became the Khedive’s 
Minister of War, for when the ruler pointed out that 
there was no money to provide for a proposed increase 
of pay to the army, the Minister answered that the 
hereditary Khediviate was unnecessary,and its abolition would 
make an economy of £300,000 a year. Corrupt, unscrupulous, 
and tyrannical, Arabi was not a patriot, but merely a hater 
of foreigners. His folly and rashness, as well as his want of 
education and ability, prevented him from making the most 
of his many opportunities and brought about his ruin and 
the disasters of the bombardment of the forts at Alexandria 
and the plunder and burning of the town. “ W.” records 
some delightfully characteristic naval incidents of the 
troublous times. A midshipman, who had beenall day march- 
ing up and down in the smouldering ruins of Alexandria, 
was asked by a superior officer what he thought of the inferno. 
“Oh,” he replied, “the place is nice enough; the only thing 
is, jam is so dear.” When our troops reached Ismailia they 
encountered M. de Lesseps, who, when they were about to dis- 
embark, appeared on the quay, declaring that no English 
soldier should land except over his dead body. The situation 
was saved by a diplomatic Bluejacket, who quietly pushed him 
aside, remarking, “ We don’t want no dead bodies about here, 
sir; all you've got to do is to step back a bit.” Colonel 
Callwell continues his reminiscences and instructs us in the 
ways of inspecting generals and in the means taken to pro- 
pitiate them. On one of these occasions a general insisted on 
penetrating to the darkest recesses of a powder magazine, and 
tested the observance of rules by asking if any one had a 
match, as he could not see his way. As the request had been 
foreseen, every one present produced boxes of matches, and 
the general was made quite happy by the success of his little 
ruse. Mr. T. F. Farman’s account of the results achieved by 
military aeroplanes in France seems to leave no doubt as to 
the possibilities of this new development of war engines. 
With ease accurate information can be collected from a 
biplane carrying an observer as well as a pilot. It appears 
that dropping things on a given spot from a height is not 

















yet a matter of certainty, the instability of the aeroplane greatly 
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affecting the aim by pitching and rolling. At Toulon last 
October M. Vedrines, one of the most accomplished of flying 
men, failed to drop a wreath upon the wreck of the ‘ Liberté’ 
from a height of only some sixty feet. 


The most noticeable article in the United Service Magazine 
for January is Lord Milner’s “A Civilian View of National 
Service.” We cannot, unfortunately, find space to summarize 
h’s paper, but it is one that should be read by all who pay 
attention to the problem of defence. Here is the striking 
passage with which it concludes :— 


“ And, at the end of all things, is there not something to be said 
for the elevating effect of the personal discharge of a public duty ? 
We live in an age and country in which every man, however small 
his means or humble his station, claims equal rights of citizenship 
with all his neighbours, in which more and more is demanded of 
the State for the benefit of the individual citizen. If every man 
claims equal rights in the control of the State, if every man is 
asking for great and increasing benefits from the State, then 
surely it is incumbent on every man to do something for its 
preservation. Is it practicable, is it sound, is it consistent with 
self-respect, to claim rights and enjoy benefits without recognizing 
any corresponding obligation ? . . . There is one thing which all 
ean contribute, which all ought to contribute, and which all would 
be the better for contributing, and that is their personal service 
for the defence of their country.” 

Another interesting article is “The Admiralty and the 
Autumn Crisis,” by Lieut. Dewar. The following passage is 
significant :— 

“What was the difference of opinion between the Admiralty 
and the War Office? It is easy to guess. The Admiralty prob- 
ably maintained stoutiy that no Expeditionary Force could be 
embarked until the Navy had secured command of the sea pre- 
sumably by a species of blockade or by defeating the enemy’s 
fleet. The General Staff probably requested arrangements to be 
made for the instant transport of the military force. Which was 
in the right? To my mind the General Staff. Considering the 
topographical features of the coast and the short distance to be 
traversed, together with our unquestioned naval superiority, there 
was nothing to prevent the immediate passage of transports. The 

sage (it can hardly be called a voyage) would have taken place 
hind an easily defensible 21-mile strait, commanded by naval 
ports on both sides.” 








NOVELS. 
A WHISTLING WOMAN.* 
Dickens found romance in the Essex marshes, and Mr. 
Morrison of late years has done admirable work in his studies 
of life on the Essex side of London. In this context honour- 
able mention is earned by Mr. Robert Halifax, who has given 
us in A Whistling Woman an extremely well-written and 
engrossing study of life in Barking of to-day. In a strict 
sense it is a tale of mean streets, of sordid environment, 
of people who have no spare sixpences for pocket-money, who 
drop their h’s and pay three halfpence for a shave. They are 
people, moreover, to whom a day at Clacton-on-Sea represents 
Paradise, who take strange bottles with them in the train, 
and discuss their domestic affairs with an unembarrassed 
frankness in the presence of total strangers. To them the 
public-house is a club and a debating society as well as a place 
of refreshment. But if they are lacking in distinction they 
are extremely human and surprisingly interesting people. On 
the surface there would seem to be something artificial in the 
tituation when the jealousy of Lydia’s sweetheart is aroused 
by seeing her walking with a mysterious stranger, who turns 
out to be her own father. But as one gradually gets to know 
all about the family skeleton of the Whambleys—the weak 
father goaded into homicide by tyranny, successfully hidden 
for years and years by his devoted wife and daughter, suffering 
from chronic dyspepsia, and subsisting miserably on patent 
foods, which Mrs. Whambley professes to find indispensable 
for herself—the tragi-comedy of the Whambley household 
becomes almost magical. The dyspeptic phantom remains 
entirely in the background as a persona muta—Mr. Halifax 
thoroughly appreciates the art of omission—but we are greatly 
drawn towards the faded, dingy wife with her weird snatches 
of song— 
“Where, as a boy, he had roamed in his childhood 
Forty years without food in the depths of the wild wood—” 

her wandering and incoherent talk, all the outcome of a policy 
of secrecy and evasion and self-sacrifice. Mr. Halifax, as we 
have said already, knows when to omit. He is no believer in 


of the phonograph. But he is also an artist in the matter of 
seemingly irrelevant, but thoroughly illuminative, digression, 
The discussion in the public-house on the subject of mush- 
rooms and their mysterious growth is a delightful instance of 
this, and another is the conversation of Mr. Slatt, the barber, 
with his pet phrase picked up froma newspaper, “a Sotnia of 
Cossacks.” 

Another interesting point in the book is the author's 
curious impartiality towards his characters. The nearest 
approach to a villain is the disreputable ex-jerry-builder, 
Matt Casswade, who left Barking under a cloud but re- 
turned to the scene of his ignoble exploits to brave a 
somewhat lax public opinion and to prove a thorn in the 
side of Church-workers and philanthropists. Casswade is a 
bully and a rogue, but he holds his own for a while by 
dint of his blustering tongue and a certain crudely 
humorous effrontery. In a word, he is a powerfully 
conceived and vividly realized specimen of the faux bouhomme. 
At the other extreme we have a fine portrait of militant 
Christianity in the curate, Dering, who spends his life lavishly 
in the service of the Church and of humanity. The contrast 
between Dering and his indiscreet but devoted aide-de-camp, 
Miss Summerbell, a fussy but unbusinesslike little saint, is 
excellently done. But though these characters are all essential 
to the plot, they are overshadowed by the personalities of the 
two protagonists in the long duel of courtship which forms 
the core of the story. Theseare Lydia Whambley and Arthur 
Carter, a young printer earning a pound a week. Lydia is 
the “ whistling woman” of the story, or, to put it in another 
way, ske is far more in love with Carter than he with her, and 
has not the worldly wisdom to disguise her feelings. Carter, on 
the other hand, is self-protective, cautious, suspicious, and 
angular, and loth to commit himself by a premature plunge 
into matrimony. So when he loses his job by an injudicious 
assertion of independence, and decides to emigrate to Canada, 
Lydia, in despair, is driven to play her last card—and wins. 

Mr. Halifax has given us a remarkable novel in which the 
perils and the pleasures of our urban strugglers are set forth 
in a moving narrative which neither blinks realities nor 
excludes romance. 





Maids’ Money. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—The reader will be left with a sordid and unpleasant impression 
on his mind when he turns the last page of Mrs. Dudeney’s new 
novel. ‘The writing of the book is as usual exceedingly able, but 
the whole story is dingy and grey, and the final portion of the 
book, in which the middle-aged heroine, Sarah Peacock, longs 
for the death of her exasperating cousin, Amy Budd, recalls 
the situation in “ Rosmersholm.” Sarah is quite convinced that 
she has in effect murdered her cousin; but there seems no ground 
for this belief, as Amy’s condition of health and final disease 
appear to be quite unconnected with Sarah’s suggestive thoughts 
There is really too much talk of biliousness in the novel. The 
author retails Amy's constant and revolting symptoms no 
doubt with the object of disgusting the reader with her 
character, but she succeeds in disgusting him with the 
novel itself. The two characters who perpetually discuss 
their health are too much like the old man of Vienna “ who lived 
upon tincture of senna ; Whea that did not agree he took camomile 
tea,” a proceeding which Lear very rightly characterizes as 
“nasty.” Mrs. Dudeney’s clouds seldom have a silver lining, 
and the one which broods over Sarah Peacock is no exception to 
the rule. 

The Story of Clarice. By Katharine Tynan. (James Clarke and 
Co. 6s.)—The experienced reader will discover very early in this 
book the probable parentage of the heroine, Clarice. He also will 
see that all is quietly making for the restitution of the estates to 
the rightful heir of the Godolphins by the pleasant coincidence 
common to many cheerful works of fiction. The man with whom 
Clarice is in love is of course the next heir. Katharine Tynan often 
arranges these amiable and transparent secrets for her readers, 
and The Story of Clarice is as charmingly written as might be 
expected from so accomplished an author. The character of the 
minister, the Kev. Alexander Elliott, is very well drawn, and the 
whole book delightfully free from modern problems, 

The Little Green Gate. By Stella Callaghan. (Constable and 
Co. 5s.)—This book has all the appearance of a first novel, and 
reads as though it were written by a very young lady. There is 
something frank and ingenuous about it, and the descriptions of 
the gardening of the heroine, Nina, are pleasantly written, but the 
hero is really too fond of apostrophizing her as “woman of the 





reproducing the dialogue of the working man with the realism 





*° A Whistling Woman. By Robert Halifax, London: Constable and Co, [€s.] 


brown earth and flowers.” Nevertheless The Little Green Gate 
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is a pleasant book, and the characters in it are refreshingly well- 
behaved people, who all act from the highest motives. 

Some Neighbours, By Charles Granville. (Stephen Swift. 6s.) 
—A series of sketches and stories of which the reader will think 
the first examples almost too short to be interesting. Mr. Granville 
writes pleasantly of Bruges and Belgium, with which he is 
apparently extremely familiar. The studies are, perhaps, almost 
too slight for collection in a volume. 

Reapasie Noveits.—The Forward in Love. By Richard Bird 
(Herbert and Daniel. 6s.)—There is a certain naive charm about 
this picture of a don turned undergraduate for love, but the author 
is entirely right in calling it “an improbable comedy.” John 
Temple. By Ralph Durand. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—An 
interesting novel concerned with Francisco Barreto’s attempt to 
establish a South African empire for Portugal in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Besides the historical interest of the story it is 
full of exciting escapes and adventures. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The Historical Record of the Coronation of King George V. and 
Queen Mary, 1911, Prepared by H. Farnham Burke. (MeCorquo- 
dale and Co, 84s.)—Nothing could be more complete than this 
“record,” and we have the satisfactory assurance as we read that 
everything is correctly given. It has been put together by a high 
official, for Mr. Burke is Norroy King-at-Arms, and his work comes 
with the highest approval. We begin at the beginning, the 
“Orders in Council” and “The Proclamation of the Coronation.” 
The latter of these two gives occasion for the first illustration, 
the reading of the Proclamation by Somerset Herald from the 
steps of the Royal Exchange. The proceedings of the Court of 
Claims follow, and may be said to give a touch of the amusing to 
the story, as when we find that Lord Carrington’s claim to act as 
Lord High Chamberlain is admitted, but that he does not get the 
“forty ells of crimson velvet” which he claims. (We cannot 
help regretting that the attendance of the Champion was ruled 
out by a previous decision—possibly he is out of date.) After this 
we have the Earl Marshal’s Orders as to Dress and the Order of 
Procession. Then comes the Sixth Section, “The Ceremonies 
Observed,” occupying eighty out of the two hundred and sixty-three 
pages of the book and adorned with seventeen out of the twenty- 
one illustrations. (One has been mentioned before; another serves 
as frontispiece, giving portraits of their Majesties, and there are 
two of “Indian Princes.”) The illustrations are, on the whole, 
quite satisfactory ; the effect of the robes is well given and the 
portraiture element adds the touch of reality which things so 
far out of the common seem to require. Among the pictures may 
be mentioned (1) Coronation of the King, (2) Coronation of the 
Queen, (3) The Homage, (4) The Recognition. But we may say 
that there is not one which does not add to the interest and value 
of the volume. “The Royal Progress of June 23rd” and the 
“List of Guests Invited to the Ceremony” complete the Record. 
“The Homage,” we may say, is followed by a list of the peers 
who were present. They numbered, we see, about 450, and the 
peeresses, with the dowagers, were rather more. The list of 
guests occupies 10] pages, and must contain some six thousand 
names. We see that it includes a few names of persons who 
established their right to be present to the satisfaction of the 
Court of Claims, but had no duties assigned tothem. Can such 
persons be described as “ guests” ? 





Labour Strife in the South Wales Coalfield. By David Evans. 
(Educational Publishing Co. 33. 6d. net.)—This story of the 
Welsh strike riots is a highly instructive and illuminating 
narrative. Among the facts which are demonstrated are these: 
(1) The trade-union system has broken down. When the men 
habitually disobey their leaders there is no longer union. (2) 
Peaceful picketing is a farce. It is assumed to include such pro- 
ceedings as holding up a train and compelling the engine driver 
to leave his work. It includes, in fact, any act short of murder, as 
a candid enthusiast in the labour cause admitted to the writer of 
this notice. (3) The employment of the military is amply justified. 
We value the police too much to waste their lives and energies 
when the work can be done by men who, both by their equipment 
and their prestige, are better fitted to accomplish it. 


The Case Against Welsh Disendowment. By a Nonconformist 
minister (J. Fovargue Bradley). (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
1s. net.) —The author of this pamphlet states the argument very 





forcibly and clearly. His conclusion is that the proposed spoliation 
has “ neither support nor sanction in history, law, reason, morality, 
or religion.” Of course, if Congregationalists still assert, as their 
chief organ did within the memory of living men, that the proto- 
type of the Church is to be found in the Second Beast, then the 
sooner they do away with the unclean thing the better. As a 
matter of fact many of them acknowledge that it is doing a great 
work, Can they possibly be right in reducing its ministers to the 
grinding poverty to which they condemn their own pastors? 
(£80 is their average income.) Can they possibly believe that 
Wales will be better off with so many places of worship less and 
so many atheneums and libraries more? What about their 
own endowments? Those who strove for the abolition of 
Church rates acknowledged that their argument did not touch 
tithes. And if the Irish settlement which left the disestablished 
Church in possession of four-fifths of its property were right, how 
can the proposal to leave the Welsh Church one-thirteenth be 
defended ? 





Some London Churches. By Rev. E. Hermitage Day, D.D 
(A. R. Mowbray and Co. 7%. 6d.)—Dr. Day gives us here an 
account of twenty-five churches in Greater London. Some, as 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, date from before the Fire; some 
are the work of Wren; some, as All Saints, Margaret Street, are 
modern ; some, as St. Margaret’s, Westminster, are chiefly famous 
from their associations. There are twenty-five full-page and many 
smaller illustrations which greatly increase the value and attrac- 
tiveness of the volume. The area taken in may be best stated 
by giving the extreme points: N.W., St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill; 
N.E., St. Columba’s, Haggerston; S.E., St. Peter’s, London 
Docks ; 8S.W., St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens. 





Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. (Kelly’s Directories. 
21s. net.)—This work, now published, for the eighty-first time, is 
sufficiently commended by its name. A massive volume of 2,458 
pages, it contains every variety of information as to honours, 
inherited or personal. A new feature is the supplying of informa- 
tion about the families of knights. This is reasonable enough. 
The belongings of those who have earned their honours should be 
as interesting as of those who have inherited them. Ona smaller 
scale and dealing with the present is Whitaker’s Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and Companionage (12 Warwick Lane, 5s. net), a 
most convenient volume, in which the information desired may be 
found easily and certainly. felly’s Handbook of the Titled, 
Landed, and Oficial Classes (Kelly’s Directories, 15s.) has, as will be 
observed from its title, a somewhat larger scope. The owners of 
landed property and members of the Services, J.P.’s, and many 
others appear in it. 








Post Office London Directory. (Kelly’s Directories, 40s. and 
43s. 6d.; 1 vol. and 2 vols.; 32s. without County Suburbs.)—Lon- 
don occupies 2,591 pages, and the County Suburbs 856 more. The 
pages are closely printed, with three columns, and the whole, we 
may calculate, equals between seven and eight hundred octavo 
volumes of the ordinary size. To get so much matter into a 
manageable volume is no small achievement; the collecting, cor- 
recting, and ordering it is a labour which it is impossible for an 
outsider rightly to appreciate. Two maps accompany the volume : 
of that which directly illustrates it we have more than once spoken 
with praise; the other gives the “Suburbs of London.” This 
term includes all those parts of the six Home Counties which are 
practically suburbs, county (Richmond is a suburb, but not a 
“county suburb”) suburbs meaning the regions included in the 
County of London. An inner circle shows London proper, a larger 
area marked by a line of colour Greater London, and outside this, 
again, we have an extensive area, of which Ashtead, Uxbridge, 
Northaw, and Knockholt approximately indicate the limits. This 
is provided for, we may say, by two distinct directories published 
in alternate years. 





The Journal of Education, 1911. (William Rice. 7s. 6d.)—We 
extend our usual welcome to this volume, which has now completed 
its forty-third year. It would be difficult to name a parallel 
success in the world of journalism. It would be against etiquette 
to name the man who has had the chief part in accomplishing it, 
but we offer him our congratulations and our best wishes. 





New Epirions.—David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens, with 
40 illustrations in colour by “ Phiz” (Chapman and Hall, 3s. 6d. 
net); Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens, with 24 illustrations in 
colour by G. Cruikshank (same publishers and price); Mansie 
Wauch, by David Macbeth Moir, with 16 illustrations in colour by 
C. Martin Hardie, R.S.A. (T. N. Foulis, 5s. net.)—It is always 
well, even when dealing with a classic, to state the fact that it is 
a new edition, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Aaron (C. D.), Diseases of the Stomach, with Special Reference to Treat- 
SI I cetensnensemnaecscestnnstinnianduinindiigneninanewnsiaiiinnemiieel (Churchill) net 21/0 


Arnold (M.), Thoughts on Education: Selections, cr 8vo 

(Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
Barrow (E. P.), The Way not a Sect: Sermons, cr 8vo ............ (Dent) net 4/6 
Benton (P. A.), Kanuri Readings, 12mo ......................00-- (H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Bodkin (M. M.), Young Beck, a Chip of the Old Block, cr 8vo ...... (Unwin) 6/0 


Bradford (E. 8.), Commission Government in American Cities, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5 


Brooke (M. L. & W. M. A.), Winter Life in Switzerland, cr 8vo 
(i. Pitman) net 3/6 


Carter (J. B.), The Religious Life of Ancient Rome, 8vo ...(Constable) net 8/6 





Clark (L. D.), The Law of the Employment of Labour, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 7/0 
Clarke (O. B.), The National Insurance Act, 1911, 8vo ......... (Butterworth) 12/6 
Cobb (T.), Enter Bridgett, cr 8V0 ........ccccccseeeeneeee .. (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Drawing Room (The), folio...............cccsccesereeerrerersesentenerenene (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Edmunds (E, W.), A Senior Course of Composition, cr 8vo ............ (Clive) 2/6 


Fletcher (R. S.), Hausa Sayings and Folk-Lore, cr 8vo......(H. Frowde) net 3/6 
Francis (M. E.), Honesty, cr 8vo... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Gear (H. B.) and Williams (P. F), " Amerionn Electric Central Station 









Distribution Systems, 8V0 ..........:0.ceseeeeeee sctamninmanuanmmnanl (Constable) net 12/0 
Gerard (D.), A Glorious Lie, Cr 80 ........0.cccsccarseereeseeseeeneceterneeteeses (Long) 6/0 
Gilchrist (R. M.), The Secret Tontine, Cr 8V0 .....csccesseseceeereeceeneenener (Long) 6/0 
Gornall (H. K.), The Ten Talents, cr 8vo......... (Century Press) 3/0 


Haggard (A. C. P.), Two Worlds, Cr 8V0...........:ccccesseereeeesreeeneeeeees (S. Paul) 6/0 
Hastings (F.), Memories of a Million Miles, cr 8vo...(National Council) net 2/6 
Herter (C. A.), Biological Aspects of Human Problems, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Hobart (M. E. J.), Athanasius, a Mystery Play, 4to ......... (Longmans) net 4/6 
Hobhouse (L. T.), Social Evolution and Political Theory, cr 8vo 

(H. Frowde) net 6/6 
Hodson (A. W.), Trekking the Great Thirst, 8vo..................... (Unwin) net 12/6 
In Life's Garden: Poems. By Una, cr 8vo... AA, L. Humphreys) net 3/6 
Ironside (J.), Forged in Strong Fires, cr 8V0................c0cceeeeeeeees (Methuen) 60 
Jack (A. A.), Poetry and Prose: Essays, 8vo . a a net 6/0 
Kinross (C.), A Change of Sex, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 


Lee (F. 8.), Scientific Features of Modern | Medicine, cr 8vo0 
a. “Reate net 66 
eee ( Unwin) net 8/6 









Low (A. M.), The American People, vol. ii., 8vo...........+. 
Mann (M. E.), Men and Dreams, cr 8vo........... Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Marshall (C. E.), Micro-biology, 8v0................+ (Churchill) net 10/6 
Martin (Mrs. C.), The Guerdon of Faith, cr 8V0...........c00-..0.ce:ceeeeee (Long) 6 
Maw (P. T.), Complete Yield Tables for ‘British Woodland, obl. 8vo 
(Ww. Blackwood) net 7/46 
Mercier (C.), A New Logic, 8vo (Heinemann) net 10/0 
Middle Watch Musings, by Q.F.C. and Phil Theeluker, 8vo 
pant net 3/6 
Morris (J. E.) and Jordan &. ds Introduction to the Study of Local History 
and Antiquities, 2 Vols., 8VO..............cscerseseeeeeeseens (Routledge) each net 2/6 
Oldfield (L. C. F.), “The Be of Copyright, 8V0  ...........00 + (Butterworth) 12/6 
Orleans (Duke), Hunters and Hunting in the Arctic, 8vo ......... (Nutt) net 7/6 
Pratt (E. A.), A History of Inland Trangport and Communication in 
I, CF OR erence qnstintisensgnserecieeinnrnggraneiinsmntemenmnenl (K. Pau!) net 6/0 
Rappo or x S.), The Love Affairs of the Vatican, 8vo . (8S. Paul) net 16/0 
Reinsc 8.), Intellectual and Political Currents in the Far East, 8vo 
(Constable) net 8/6 
Scheffauer (H.), The Masque of the Elements, cr 8vo .. (Dent) net 3/6 
Smith (E. A.), The Last Stronghold, cr 8V0 .............cccceeeesceseereeeee (Long) 6/0 
Soddy (F.), The Chemistry of the Radio-Elements, 8v F i 
Swanson (M.) and Macbet 4 (A.), Educational Needlecraft, 4to (Longmans) 4/6 
Terry (J. E. H.), A Fool to oy SAP TEUNN -ccansuseneetustianedeienasiantinmned (Long) 6/0 
Walirook (H. M.), Nights at the Play, cr 8vo ...... —— Smith) net 5,0 
Wallis (B. C.), a Geography of the V orld, er 8vo . ..(Maemillan) 3/6 
Ward (B.), The Eve of Catholic Emancipation, vols. i. and ii. ., 8vo 
(Longmans) net 21/0 
Weekley (E.) and Gilli (C.), Senior French Course, cr 8vo.. (Clive) 3/6 
Williamson (C.), Thoughts in a Garden, through Sunshine and Shadow, 4to 
(A. L. Humphreys) net 5/0 








LIBERTY & CO.’S WINTER SALE 
pores «©6096 O=eDAY = panties 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Liberty & & Co., Lta., Regent Street, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDGSG......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID. sseresee sess $94,000, 000. 


EVERY MAN who wishes to retire on a Pensi 


on 
uld read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
_ 8 GRACECHURCH ST! STREET, LONDON, EC, 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhcea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
gb all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, Is., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder 
at @. per bottle; Lozenges, Is. 14d. per tin; in Chocolates, Is. per tin, 
CAPSULES.— Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W, 








THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS OVER £20,000,000, 








The Society was established in 1815 on the principle 

that the Members should mutually assure each other 

without the assistance of shareholders. It transacts all 

classes of Life Assurance and Annuity Business on the 
most favourable terms. 


POLICIES ISSUED FOR: 


Children, Endowments, Educational Purposes, Business 
Requirements, Marriage Settlements, Dependants 
and Old Age, Death Duties, Annuities, 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





HEAD OFFICE = = «= 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
LONDON - = 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, $.W. 





BY SPECIAL DENTS WATOHES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | pyitish Exhibition, ‘The only rand brias awarded 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasecs 
4 CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. ‘ DENT and of ep pitas 
akers of the est minster Clock, Big Ben, 
‘TRADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal ‘Exchange, E EC. 


HOUSES, Ken, FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


O LET. FURNISHED © CHAMBERS. Gray’s Inn. 
Otic ~, Purkey. Electic Light: Bathroom. Apply Telephone 380, Post 


NOR SALE, E, SOUND HORSE BROUGHAM. 1 Rubber 
—_ Tyres. Electric Light Fittings.—Apply Telephone 380, Post Office, 
urley. 


f Nig ge ene or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
North and East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recommended, apply to Eniguten, : Museum Road, Torquay. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT | AND WANTED. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the ition of 
Assistant Mistress to teach English throughout the school at the County 
Secondary School, Stockwell. 

Salary £120, rising to £220 by yearly increments of £10 in accordance with 
the higher scale of salaries for assistant mistresses in the Council's secondar. 
schools, Ability to take part in school games will be an additional quali- 
fication. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returued by ll a.m. on Monday, 22nd 
January, 1912, 

Every communication must be marked H.4 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the Lendon County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Ist January, 1912. 


YOUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the ition of LADY 
SUPERUNTENDENT OF THE L.C.C. TRADE SCHOOL POR GIRLS, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. Salary £200, rising to £300 by yearly increments 
of £10. Preference will be given to candidates possessing a Lesoieten of 
industrial conditions. Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, 
with particulars of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to the Education Officer, London County Council Education Oflices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on 
22nd January, 1912. Every communication must be marked “ T1” on the 
envelope. Canvassing, cither directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 


qualification for appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 











Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
22nd December, 1911. 


VHES HIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Cite SHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, CREWE. 











The Training College Committee invite applications for the post of HOUSE 
MISTRESS to superintend the catering for and the domestic arrangements of 


the new Hostel for Women Students. Applicants should have experience of 
household management and of sick-nursing, preferably in a large residential 
establishment. Salary £100 per annum, with board and residence. 


Letters of application, giving particulars of age, education, and experience, 
with copies of not less than three testimonials of recent date and giving the 
names of other persons, if possible, to whom reference is allowed, should be 
forwarded to the undersigned not later than Friday, the 19th January, 1912. 

H. D. STRUTHERS, 

Education Office, Crewe. Secretary, Training College Committce 
27th December, 1911, 


E NGINEERING PUPIL. Vacancy in high-class works 
‘4 for Gentleman’s Son under cighteen. Premium. Three yesrs course. 
Personal supervision of M. Inst. C.E.—Box No. 203, the Spectator, 1 Weilington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ANTED as MANAGERESS and SUPERINTEN- 

DENT of a Residential Club in London for educated women workers, 

a Lady with experience of managing and catering for a establishments, 

e.g., 90 to 120 Residents. Two Assistants will also be —— Apply by 

letter only, enclosing copies of testimonials (which will not returned), and 

stating qualifications and the salary required, to The Honorary Secretary, St. 
Clement’ 8 House, Limited, 19-28 Bolsover Street, London, W. 


APE COLONY.— RONDEBOSCH GIRL\’ ’ HIGH 
SCHOOL.—PRINCIPAL REQUIRED, April 1912. School under 
Government. About 210 pupils. aaoac aS required. Salary £310 resident. 
Applications, endorsed “ ROND to be sent in 5 aes later 
January 20th to REGISTRAR, Teint pel 74 Gower Street, London. 


ANTED, COMPANION PUPIL. Small _ Boy 
Country Rectory, Surrey. Usual Fees.—Apply Telephone 380, Post 
Office, Purley. 


T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 

owing to health or backwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks. _ 


| hg eae OF TRUST WANTED by Cambridge 
Honours Graduate; experienced in secretarial work; conversant with 
current political and social work, and able to lecture on ‘literary subjects ; 
active and energetic; good organizer. Highest references. Apply, Box 530, 
The Spectator, 1 ellington Street. Strand, London, W.C. 


ENTLEMAN (young) desires situation as Secretary to 
M.P. or private gentleman; previous and political experience ; 
correspondent, shorthand and typewriting ; excellent testimonials. Address, 
Box 273, c/o Messrs. R. F. White and Son, General Advertising Agents, 

33 Fleet ‘Street, London. 


rF\HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared 
to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. ow cent, per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred, 
Forms of application may be obtained of 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


IN STITUTE 














PuawNenam AND MIDLAND 
SCHOOL OF OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doc., LL.D, 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK M. A. 
Visiting Examiner—H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus. Doc, 


SESSION 1911-1912. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to December 16) 
_— TERM (January 15 to March 30), SUMMER TERM (April 15 to 
une 22). 
Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra 
Chamber Music, Stu lents’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 
Prospectus and fucther information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Sercetary. 


| ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, S.E. 

Governors—Takr Worsutrrut Company or CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CrITY 
or Lonpon. Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
CompanyY, THE Lonpon County CounciL, THE CAMBERWELL Boroveu CounciL, 
AND THE Universirr or Lonpon. Principal—Miss Rice (Recognized Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss Carrenrer 
(Recognized Teacher of P: of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). Special Lecturers on 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly ae training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours, Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s. per annum. Boarding, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre- 
yared for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union. 
Emnall number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exhibitions for the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence). 
Also s several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 

















UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
(Founded Ine rated b re Charter 1853.) 

Patron: HER MAJESTY UE N ALEXAN 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 

Dean : py J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, BA. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE, and of the SCHOOL associated with the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M.D. Teatk), apply to the Secretary at the 
College, 43 Harley St., W. 

The Council has recently taken over the management of the COLLEGE 
HOUSE, in which Students may reside under the care of the Warden, from 
whom a pr pectus may be 


IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instruction 
for the Degrees in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, under 
RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the pay yal Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss i. L, POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
q) a COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and 4 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 

a — SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. Fe 
A few Boarders ure received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett ‘errace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year, 




















HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dubliz); Classical Tripos, ambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
hers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ ~— of the — 
University. mple opportunity is given for ti 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge Stedents 
are admitted in January "and in September. — £75 and £65. ‘articulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarshi bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRIN AL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambri Next Term will begin on January 13th. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised the yy of tae by the Oxford 
University a 


Ee Gambriige a, = mag es 7 


Principal: bit CATHERINE 1. I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late I Manch Uni y-) 

Students are pre; al the Oxford and London Teachers Diploma 
and the Cambri ge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65* 
my apy > sof from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN CO LLCS, b Withington, 


Manchester. — Ladies over aa years 
Children’s Nurses: babies in residence. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


BRITISH MUSEUM & VICTORIA & ee MUSEUM a 
Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., will continue his course 
University Extension Lectures on 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
(by permission of the Trustees), dealing with the Roman, Early Christian, and 
Byzantine styles, on Tuesday, January 9th, at 4.30 p.m. 
e will also continue his course on 
RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE art tue VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
(by | eeemnee oe of the Board of Education), embracing the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods in England, and the Later Renaissance, on Monday, January 
8th, at5 p.m. Both courses of Lectures are fully illustrated with lantern viewa, 
and the exhibits in the Museums visited and explained by the Lecturer at the 
end of each discourse. 
oa from the Hon. Sec., Miss CLAIRE GAUDET, 120 Cheyne Walk, 
/heisea. 


sae ~ COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
r 




















43-45 Harley Street, w. 
ofessor P. A. ELLIS RICHARDS, F.I.C., Public Analyst, will deliver 
Three Special Illustrated Lectures, open to the Public, on “WHAT WE 
EAT AND WHAT WE DRINK.” 
Subject of First Lecture, on Wednesday, January 24th, at 3 p.m.: 
“FOODS, USEFUL AND USELESS.” 
Tickets for the Course 9s., or singly 3s.6d., from the Asst. Sec. of the College 


St. ~ OLAVE’S & ST. SAVIOUR’'S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 


ST. SAVIOUR’'S & ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW gt ROAD, 8.E 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 

Entrance Examinacion, Tuesday, January 16th, 1912, Spring Term 
commences Wednesday, January 17th, 1912. 

Entrance Scholarships to either School may be awarded on the results of the 
Examinations. 

Forms of application of admission to either School may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Governors, Tower Bridge, S.E. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLEGES. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. a charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Priucipal, Miss WOODWARD. 


OCKERS, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. | 
Head Mistress—Miss SATCHELL. 
A HOME SCHOOL of high social standing for a small number of GIRLS; 
great advantages are given for languages, music, art; London professors 
attend; the house stands 400 feet high in grounds of 15 acres, with every 


facility for games, riding, &c. ant han 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE anid Miss WALLIS, 


Private Restdential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


The Xmas Holidays: December 19th, 1911, to January 22nd, 191 2. 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first- 
class School for Girls, providing a thorough modern education combined 

with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 14-19); JUNIOR HOUSE (girls 7-13). 
Large residential staff of University and other highly qualified Mistresses. 
Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London.—For prospectus and 
further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—Con- 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. London. The comforts of 

a refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all the 
subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken, a speciality. 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired, High and most healthy 


position. Large | grounds. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
The SPRING TERM will begin ‘on January 17th. 
2nd Class Saloon 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. For prospectus apply to Miss 
MACRAE MOIR. Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se: te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiri French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


rI\HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under hoppy. homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and ec according to their capacities and 
needs.'’"—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE - SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education, Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 


JIGH -OLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for the daughters 
of Gentlemen, oqening in 3 Joqnanye 1912. Brierfield, Trimley St. Mary, 
Henson, —~—_ 40 a high! y qualitied staff 

oast, Terms moderate. 


_ = 
































Felixstowe. Principal, M 
of resident mistresses. Healthy surroundings, Eas 
Apply for prospectus to PRINCIPAL, 
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COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


EDFORD 
(University of London.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The Lent Term begins on Thursday, January 18th. Lectures are given in 
preparation for all Examinations of the University of London in Arts, Science 
and Preliminary Medicine, for the Teacher's Diploma, London, the Teacher's 
Certificate, Cambridge, and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are opea to the students for practical work. 

There is a special course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, designed to 

i ining for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of 


Hygiene. 
The Art School may be attended by Students who are not taking other sub- 
at the College. A single course in each subject may be attended. 
Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire it 
by a fully-qualified woman teacher. 
Accommodation for Resident Students is provided, partly in the College and 
partly in an additional! residence at South Villa, Regent's Park, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Three Entrance Scholarships (one in Arts and two in Science) will be offered 
for competition in June 1912. 
Full particulars on ry lication to the Principal, at the College. 
SECO DARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Sogtein for Eutrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., for the course beginning 
October 1912, should be sent to the Head of the Department, 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
viding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
i including French and German; Visiting Masters.—IJustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY I7th. 

Peceetomm, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row 

ingham, 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE 
EALING, W. 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds, Fees, 66s. to 
75g8. a year ; oflicers’ daughters, 66gs. a year. Spring Term begins January 18th. 

LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. President of the Council: The Right Hon. Lewis Fry, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss Addison Phillips. Secretary: Miss Dingwall. Boarding 
House: 2, Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss Arbuthnot 
Lane. Next term begins on Thursday, January 18th. The Head-Mistress 
will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on January 15th, 16th, and 17th. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
Lendon professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Capital 

ACCOMMODA (SION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 

sunny grounds; high site; traini for home life, for the Colonies, for the 

University. Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins on January 18th, Parti- 
eulars from MISS E. CARLESS, the Head-Mistress. 


LAnarenan, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

















HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 








RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualitied Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 


of Method. Terms moderate. LS SEA ee Ns TR 0 tt 
Gesreak HIGH SCHOOL 


Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “S. James,”’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
Miss BRUCE, ‘“‘ Methven,”’ Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,”’ Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS.—A small Home-school 

for Girls. Thorough general education on modern lines; fitted 

gymnasium; Swedish drill every day; Field for games. Fees 100 guineas 

A ge aes Principal: Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Priors 
ield, Godalming). 


‘NROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines. Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem- 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in May, 1912. 


ENRHOS ¢ 











COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Lady Principal, Mise HOVEY, B.A, (Lond) 








(yiets’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE Duchess of ARGYLL. 
President—The Marquess of CREWE, K.G. 
Chairman of Council— 

The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J. S. NORTHCOTE. 

The long-established and important Schools of the Trust provide a libera, 
education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses, mainly 
of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful life at 
home and for College training leading to the higher professional pursuits, 

During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
= e, — London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 

e Trust. 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered, 
Playing-fields with organized Games are provided. 

There are ry og Departments for Children under 7. 

In many of the Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School 

ld Ma 





Course for training in H« 
of DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 

LICENSED BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked thus*, 
Arrangements for boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 

The fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. 

Advantage is given to pupils who enterearly, TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are given at every School. 

The following are the Schools in London or neighbourhood. 


t, Cookery, and other branches 


ys od Address. Head-Mistress. 





*Blackheath ba Wemyss Road eco oe .. | Miss Gadesden, M.A, 
*Brighton & Hove | Montpelier Road ... .. ... | Miss Lann, 
Bromley ... .. | Elmfield Road adi we ... | Miss Hodge, M.A, 
*Clapham.., .. | South Side, Clapham Common... | Mrs, Woodhouse, 
Croydon ... «.» | Wellesley Road... one .» | Miss Leahy, M.A. 
Dulwich ... .. | Thurlow Park Road ose we. | Miss Furness, 
Kensington ... | St. Alban’s Road .., ose ». | Miss Home. 
Notting Hill and 
Bayswater | Norland Square... ooo «. | Miss Paul, M.A, 
Paddington and 
Maida Vale | Elgin Avenue =~ on ... | Miss Slater, M.A. 
East Putney 18 Carlton Road, and 37 Putney 
Hill ... es “am ss ... | Miss Hewetson, M.A. 
South Hampstead | Maresfield Gardens eos Miss Benton. 
Streatham Hill 
and Brixton | Wavertree Road .., oe +. | Miss Oldham, M.A, 
Sutton... .. | Cheam Road... ove oe «. | Mies Bell, B.A. 
Sydenham . | WestHill .., ion ooo «. | Miss Sheldon, M.A, 
*Tunbridge Wells | Camden Park ame on ... | Miss Sanders, M.A. 
Wimbledon Hill | Mansel Road, and 74 The Hill ... ' Miss Gavin, M.A. 

The remaining schools are «+ Bath, Birkenhead, *Ipswich, *Liv. rpol 
(Belvedere), Liverpool (East), Ne ‘castle (Central), *Norwich, Nottiu, han, 
*Oxford, *Portsmouth, *Sheffieh.. a J *Shrewebury. 

Full particulars may be obtaire. from the SECRETARY, at the Office of 
the Trust, Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., or from the Hib AD- 
MISTRESSES of the individual Schools. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
on 17th JANUARY, except at Clapham, where it will begin on 10th January. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven h ighlands. 


QT, , LEONARDS 3 COL 














LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
ducation given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 2 
Wy 4s ees GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 3S1 Lisecard. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives ia her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


peeersras COLLEGE OF 
SOUTH PORT. 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Se., Lond. 


({UNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W-: 


High Class School. Modern and Social advantages. Excellent record. 

Finely situated in own grounds. Individual attention to every pupil. Games 

and outdoor life specialized. Highly qualified staff. Address: MISS SPARK, 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSPELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 

siology and Hymene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. a 

NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
S President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principale—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gyzanastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, ee hy English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa. 
and Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GABDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

(Gold Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpeniering, Bees, Fruit Proserving.— Principals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.B.H.S, Ist Clauss Certifieates, See Prospectus 


HOUSECRAFT, 
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TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 


read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty P 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” postfree. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. fs 
Y\TAMMERING PERFECTLY CURED— 
Every parent who has a boy that stammers should read the ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Stammerer,”’ by Mr. E. Grierson; post free 1s. Prospectus on application. 
—Apply, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New Cavendish Street, London, W. 
Established 1895. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. a 
RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
11 FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lip-Reading and S h taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 

Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 

completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 1l Fitzroy Square, W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
H.M.S. “ WORCESTER.” 
Established 1862. ee ee Le ee a Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman: 
Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
ice-Chairman : 
Admiral The Hon. Sir EDWARD FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G, 
Captain-Superintendent : 
Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.B., F.B.S.E., F.R.G.S, 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intending 
to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 cadets 
have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same time an 
excellent system of general education is carried out. Two years on the 
“* Worcester ’’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service to qualified cadets. 
prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 




















Moderate terms. For illustra 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, me 
JVETVYES COLLEGE.—ELECTION OF FOUNDA- 
TIONERS.—The Governors will in March next select Candidates for 
examination for the Foundation in July and admission to the College in 
September. The number of vacancies will probably be about ten. The boys 
elected will receive board and education free of charge. Candidates must be 
children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune during their own lives, 
unable to give suitable education to their children, or have died without leaving 
sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over eleven and under four- 
teen years of age complete upon 15th July next. Application should be made 
before 15th February to Mr. _ R.C. Pitman, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of Application, etc. 
Edinburgh, Ist January, 1912. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ raining Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


ay Oss LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Hi 





Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 

ead-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern,Oundle, Felsted,Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 
] OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

_\ open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 

awarded by Examination, beginning March 12th, 1912. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 

tion at Llandovery in September. 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
tT EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED 1381 a.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 

Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 

also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Separate Junior 

House. For Prospectus address Rev. Prebendary Murray Ragg, School House. 


AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 8S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and five-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
bh Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


E SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of 
eo 


Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 








young boys uiring careful individual teaching. Highest references; 20 
years’ Public School experience. Fees from £150 per annum, Prospectus on 
application. 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 

‘Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM, JANUARY 18th. Head-Master, H. V. 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 











C HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


Some nominations £30 per annum are offered for January term and May, 
for SONS OF THE CLERGY. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


ASTBOURNE.—Private Tutor receives in his family a 

‘J few Boys (young). Large house on high ground. Pleasant surroundings. 

Moderate terms. Highest references.—Graduate, Box. No. 529, The Spectator, 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Ancient Public 

School on Modern lines specially suitable for sons of Clergy, Medical 

and Professional Men. Healthy position by Yorkshire Wolds. Valuable 

closed Scholarships to Universities. Inclusive fees in no case exceed £62 per 

annum. Scholarship Examination, £10-30, held in June of each year. Next 

erm begins Jan. 18th. Headmaster, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for 7 years 
"Ith Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, 














ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 
Spring Term begins January 19th. For Prospectus apply to the Head- 
Master, F. J. R. Hendy, M.A. 
ELMSHURST PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF BROMSGROVE 
SCHOOL. For prospectus apply to the Head-Master, or to A. H. Davis, M.A. 


IT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(late MANOR HOUSE, HASTINGS). Mr. A. E. Murray having retired, 
John Aston, M.A. (Oxford), and G. F. White, M.A. (Cambridge), (25 years and 





8 years connexion respectively with the school), announce that ey have 
taken over the management. ‘ospectus, etc., on application. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 
. For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
. Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. Pome oem A well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 











ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Publie 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A, C, B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of C 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Mastsr, the Rev. F. 
W. Lusuryeton, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


Berrsse SCHOOL. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 











The Spring Term begins January 16th. 
For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 








VHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Spring Term commences January 18th. 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar. 











YRESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
a speciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
and for R.N.C., Osborne. 
Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
Inclusive Fees (board and tuition) from £61 10s. Od, 
Next Term commences Saturday, January 20th. 
Prospectus on application. 


[XLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January 15th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


PSAs TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
University Examinations, French, German, 


man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
bracing climate, large grounds. 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 





OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application to James Gieve, Royal Nava 
Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ss FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several Freach ladies 
resident im the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
3lanche, Paris. bs LS iS 
YWITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
kK) UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other exaininations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab,), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


( ae HUMMEL, for 19 years with Miss 
Soulsby (at the Manor House, Brondesbury, and previously at the 
Oxford High School), receives a limited number of girls at 5 Birgerstrasse, 
Gottingen, to study German, Music, Art, and Domestic Training. Reference: 
Miss Soulsby. 
JARIS.—High class Protestant School for daughters of 
gentlemen. Best references. Two unexpected vacancies for term 
commencing middle January at reduced fees. Special terms for sisters. Full 
particulars on application. Address, “‘ T.C.” c/o Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 
JFDARIS.—Girls received to finish study of French, music, 
_ &e. Healthy suburb, 20 minutes from centre of city ; facilities for golf, 
tennis, cycling, boating, etc.—Misses SHAND and adame BESSON, 
Avenue Victor-Hugo, Chatou, prés Paris. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects, Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet, 
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)RENCH FAMILY, very good class, would receive in 
their comfortable country house a few paying guests. Family life (two 
sons). French lessons, beautiful country, riding, excursions, ete. Healthy 
climate. Terms 250 francs monthly inclusive. Write for particulars to 
Mr. JOUANNEAUX, Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois Moutiers 
(Vienne), France, 


ONN-AM- RHEIN.—Family, bighly ‘recommended, takes 

Pupils. German, French, Music, Singing, Painting, etc., by best Masters. 

Sports. House, with all modern commod lities, situated in proximity of 
mountains ant and woods.—Address Mme. B., Reuterstrasse 39. 





7,.RENCH LESSONS—PARIS—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.. A, » Ph. D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lee turer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


~— SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in EN GLAN D or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full gees ulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be pair 

PATON’S LIST oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


WDUCATIO: 





ee 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been close! ly in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge 
386 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of chargo 
to parents ~penee particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &e.) t 

” Secere. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wice knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys ind ei r! . at bome and abroad, many of which they 


have personally irspe 
ie OXFORD STRE Sr, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. ; 
in ENGLAND and 


S 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 


fees 


locality preferred, and approximate school 
Regent 


desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 

GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINE NTA ,L? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
the pioneer— 1584— of Contine utal Educational Tours, 13 Rezent Street, London) 
gends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
pt SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmastera, who 
ly recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
Scion ASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, ig 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd, 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Browng (Oxon.), 217 PICGADILLY,” Wy. 
Telephone: 1567 GepRarp. 


ae INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RE CEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

sent free of chargé The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 

MEDICAL ASSOC LATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


pupils’ 


ages, 


Seaside- 
trated.— 
Telegraphic Address: 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind cf Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





RMS. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
o14 14s— BARC mLON A. PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, TU MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES. Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, 


GREECE, and ADRIATIC 


Cruises. —Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea, 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Finsbury 
Pavement House, E.C. 


RIVATE SOC IAL TOU RS. - — Gentlen “men and Gentle- 







women—Feb. Ist, Spain, Madrid, Granada, &c. March 11th, Italian Cities, 
April, Italian Lakes. Later, Historic Chiteaux, Dolomites, Switz and, Russia, 
r\ ria, Egypt. Inctusive fees ; references e xchanged ; accompanied through- 
out . MISS. 3ISHOP, Haslemere, Win ibiedon Park Road, Wimbledon. 
6 16s. 6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOG GANIN 
ete. Tours £6 lés. 6d. and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,00 Beds. 


gh — rdens, London, N. Ww. 


ALPINE SPORTS. 
84b Piccadilly, W. 


Ss Cannon Street, E.C. 


, Ltd., 5 Endslei 
£2 Strand, W 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 4 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTER ATIONS and RE DECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel.; 3,500 Gerrard, 


SPECTATOR. 
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USTLESS SCHOOLS.— Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 

on all floors and linoleums early in Xmas vacation (not more than 3 

times a year). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to12 months 

during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals— 

which is of greater hygienic importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is 

easily ue ied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &e., to The “'DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Quecn Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt, Contractors). 


LD ‘FALSE TEETH | BOUGHT. —Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most . offers by the a. 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., k 146 Princes Street, 

Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Londo te Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SE 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 

Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 

SEC RETARIAL | OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 

GTORY WRITING, Article Writing, Verse Composition, 
Journalism, Mental Development. Young writers should send stamped 

envelope for full “* Postal Tuition Prospectus.”—Address Prof. HAKRIS- 

BIC KFORD, The Booke ries, St. . Day, Seorrier. (Name this Journal.) 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, ¢ ‘apital (Paid up) £500,000, 





Pp ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVI SERS ‘and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gestonlag. 


Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
. Exchange Street East, Liverpool. e 4 
TYPEWRITING. 

YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Duplicating. 

Highest testimonials, 

liford, Essex. 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. 
Accuracy and prom ot return guaranteed. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, 


APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL 
PARALYSED AND 


EPILEPTIC 
QUEEN’S 


FOR THE 


(ALBANY Memortat), 
SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Parron: H.M. Tus Kiva, 
Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 

w be thankfully received. 

Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked te 
send for particulars of the 

DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Treasurer: Tue Ean. or Harrowsny. Secretary: Goprraey H, Hamitton, 


EGYPT. 


TRAVELLERS RETURNING TO 


EUROPE & AMERICA 


SHOULD BOOK BY 
CUNARD LINE 











From Alexanria, 





CAROMTIA .ccocccccccccccsce SD,000 CORD cocccccscosvccosecd Jan. 26 
FRANCONIA (new) ........ DD SE cacaccudstsecesenes © 
LACONIA (new) ...... = MRED COD cccocccncssesvces Feb. 23 
Apply CUBARD SS. CO., Liverpool; and 51 Bishopsgate, E.C., 
29 and 30 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.; and 2 bis Rue Scribe, Paris; 
or Thos. Cook & ‘Son, Cairo. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s. a. | 2 «4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 0} Members oso aoe we 10 io Qo 


ANNUAL Py YMENTS., 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ~ 5 0 Associates, with Literature 

Members . 2 ° and Journal 0596 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


GRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Cofonei W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN bk AS 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sa; ss, &c., Silver 
and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, P latins hy Snuff Boxes, &c., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted, 
Wiy not send ‘ 
108, LONDON STREET, NORWICH, 
Established over Half a Century, 


i 
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The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet ,, £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT” 


Works & Stores : 
15 Commercial Road, 
Pimlico, $.W. 


Telephone: 4633 Victoria. 
Telegrams : Soupape, London, 


Showrooms : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London. 


57 Whitworth Street West, 
Manchester. 





Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ** Allenburys’ 

Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. It gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


The “Allenburys’ ” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


= — —_—— 





The “SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription, 


PaYaBLe in Apvayce, 
Yearly. Sooty. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
RTE cctdcscninecvecnescesnecesosnactonsecescenes G6 6..80M 8.89 F 8 
Including postage to any of the British 
lonies, ag France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &, .......0..cccccceeseeeee SH © ssn 018 3....0 8 6 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsips Pace (when Septet FourtTern GuINeas, 


es encisnsinmiininiiniuiatinninniie £12 12 NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4+ 4 0 
He nts Page (Column) ............ 6 6 ° Half Narrow Column ............ 22 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Column ..... »-1l1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..........ccc:ccceee ee Ee er I OD iii cctndtecnniniei £ui4 96 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad columa (half-width), 5s,; and ls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


1 WELLINGTON SrreEet, Srranp, Lonpom 


SPROTATOS 
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BORROWERS AND LENDERS 


“The borrowing of money is a fineart. It has 
been my fate to be called ‘friend’ by so many of 
its experts that some of their methods are plain 
to me. The man who lends a shilling with a bad 
grace before dinner is reckoned good for half-a- 
crown after he has dined, while his benevolence 
may confidently be relied upon to soar to a guinea 
if approached when smoking his pipe, so genial 
is the influence of tobacco.”—Charles Dickens. 


The genial influence of 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


is acknowledged by all smokers of discernment. 
The Choicest Blend of Tobaccos obtainable. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


MILD and d. “WHITE 1d. 
MEDIUM per oz. LABEL” 2 per oz 


1/8 per }-lb. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


SPECIAL GIF TS 
ARE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 


Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 








Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.B. 





The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904, 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C 
ot Gacpetarias fH. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries | HENRY G. COPELAND 


“Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: | Mayfair 380 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


O0OKS.— —Folkard’ eSailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 6d.; ; Temple's 4 
Flowers and Trees of Palestine, illustrated, Is. 10d free, new pub., 6s. net; 

Goethe's Faust, large paper, illus. by Poginy, 42s., for 21s.; Who's Who, 1911, 
4s. 6d. ; Davenport's English Heraldic Book Stamps, 10s, 6d,; Arthur's Story 
of Household Cavalry, 2 vols., 303s.; Letters of Taine, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. ; 
Hanotaux’s Contemporary France, 4 vols., 25s. ; General Dyott's Diary, 1781- 
1845, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. ; Kelly's Clergy List, i911, 8s. 6d.; Fraser's Magazine, 1966 
to 1882, 34 vols., half calf, gilt, £5 5s. ; Geo. Eliot's Works, 21 vols., 35s. If you 
can’t spare the cash, send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you wanta 
book and have failed to find it ‘elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., 
BIRMINGHAM, 


UST ISSUED. 
e 
A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE (No. 147) of THREE THOUSAND RARE 
AND OLD BOOKS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
To be had post free on application from 


THE LUDWIG ROSENTHAL ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSTORE, 
Hildegardstr. 14, Munich, Germany, 


Showrooms: Lembachplatz 6 
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REMARKABLE BARGAINS 


IN 


OLD WORLD 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS’ 


GREAT SALE 
DURING JANUARY 1912. 


The Annual Sale has become an absolute necessity 
in order that our Show Rooms may be restocked 
with our latest purchases of Antique and Superior 
Second-hand Furniture, together with the up-to-date 
productions from our own factories. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be 
forwarded post free upon application. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 


THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illastrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., **¢ OXFORD ST., tonaon, w. 





And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverham nama 


SCHOOL OUTFITS 
OF MERIT. 


HAS. BAKER & Co., with their immense experience 

of tailoring, make the best-fitting Suits for boys. 

They recognize that the modern schoolboy needs Suits 

that are both serviceable in wear and smart in appearance; 

accordingly they tailor them with the utmost care, paying 
great attention to finish and cut. 

Only long-wearing, thoroughly good materials 

are used, so that a Chas. Baker & Co. Suit is extra- 

ordinary value. 


Eton Jackets and Vests - from 16/11 to 41/6 


Boys’ Norfolk Suits = ys 12/11 to 31/6 
Youths’ Oxford Suits - ,, 1911to0 47/6 
Boys’ Gvercoats ~-« = » 17/9to 246 


CHAS. BAKER & CoO., Ltd. 


Head Depot: 


271, 272, 273, 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. 

5, 7 & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD. 

256 EDGWARE ROAD. 

27, 29, 31 & 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 


Croydon Branch : 
WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38 & 40 NORTH END, CROYDON. 


CITY LIFE. “ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
Direct attention to their famous 
IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guaranteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued, 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
M. GREGORY, Ms anaging Director, 


—— 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society for the 


and their relatives which spends nothing either in 
Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: Bonuses already 


£4,662,049. 





Offico: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 





No Sharchoiders. No Agents. 


£4,610,459. 


No Commissions. 


NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 


COINTREAYU tripe sea 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 
& tous les meilleurs 
Re staurants et Hétels. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 

AND ss, ae oY _ 
‘ortnightly Transatlantic 

PACIFIC LINE Saat Bhesmseme, 
Handbook on Application. 

R.M.S.P.C.,18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 

32, Cockspur Street 8.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
S.V/. ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1981), 
i4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest »ssible 
»rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
annfacturers, &c., on application, 


CLERGY 


allotted: 





The Times Book Club 


Circulating Library is 
Cpen to the General 


Public 


TERMS AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


The “Spectator” 
Now 








CASES FOR BINDING. 


j Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aporiex$ 


for Legular Use. 


By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Booke 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





The Animals 
New Magna Charter 


Protection of Animals Act 
1911. 


Introduced into the House of Commons on 
behalf of the R.S.P.C.A. on February 15, 1911. 


Came into force on the Ist of Jan.,1912. 





It is important to notice that in future: 


1, The maximum punishment for Cruelty to Animals is SIX 
MONTHS’ HARD LABOUR, together with a FINE of £25. 


2. In addition to the punishment of hard labour and fine, the owner 
of an animal convicted of cruelty runs the risk of having it 
destroyed at his own expense or having it confiscated. 


8. A person is guilty of cruelty to an animal if he shall cruelly beat, 
kick, ill-treat, over-ride, over-drive, overload, torture, infuriate, 
or terrify any animal, or shall cause or procure, or, being the 
owner, permit any animal to be so used, or shall, by wantonly or 
unreasonably doing or omitting to do any act, or causing or 
procuring the commission or omission of any act, cause any 
unnecessary suffering, or, being the owner, permit any unneces- 
sary suffering to be so caused to any animal. 


The R.S.P.C.A. is supported 
only by Voluntary Contributions 


and is the only Society working for the Animals which 
has a large Staff of Inspectors to carry out its work. 


EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME, Secretary, 
105 Jermyn Street, London, 8. W. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 


Important Literature for Hospital Managers and Workers. 
The undermentioned publications will be found of the greatest interest to the 
Managers of Hospitals, Workers, and all interested in the Voluntary Hospital 
System, and provides an appropriate means of distributing knowledge concerning 

the effects of the National Insurance Bill upon these Institutions. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE AND THE | THE BRITISH HOSPITALS 

VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS: which ASSOCIATION AND THE 

is it to be,a Perfected System or Cruelty NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 

to the Insured ? [Price 2d. r Pries ta 
v . 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT : 

AND HOSPITAL BENEFIT: How | NATIONAL INSURANCE AS IT 

to Prepare for a Perfected Hospital and AFFECTS THE VOLUNTARY 

Health Service for Great Britain. What HOSPITALS. A convincing Cate- 


the Amending Act should contain. lg 
[Price 1d. chism. The Facts ina Nutshell. [ Price 1d. 








FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 
SPECIAL PRICES for quantities of any of the above may be obtained on application to :— 


THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Ltd., 23 & 29 Southampton St., Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 


“The “SPECTATOR.” 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from January to 
June and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Hailf-Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each, By post, 1s. 9d. 





— ee 








DESK APPOINTMENTS 


Chiefest of these is un- 
doubtedly the Note Paper 
—that paper must be of 
the best quality and in 
keeping with all the 
other equipments of the 
writing-table. 


GIVE 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


its place. It holds its own 
always for Quality, Style, 
and Finish. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES and 
interestin Booklet on 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2+" Rom. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bets, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











Writing upon cocoa ‘‘ THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital ................. iis £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund : sseesiatesaisicseilln 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS age received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 












ee 
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PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 








Head Offices : 


19 & 70 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 








DIRECTORS. 


Chairman. 
Rt, Hon, LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.I, 


Deputy-Chairman. 

BRISTOW BOVILL, E« 

Rt. Hon. Sir WM. BR. ANSON, Bt., R. KIREM.\ HODGSON, Esa. 
D.C.L., M.P. JOSEPH FRANCIS LESCHER,Esq. 

Sir ARTHUR C. LUCAS, Bart, 
Admiral C. D, LUCAS, V.C. 
WILLIAM R. MALCOLM, Esq. 
Hon. EDWIN PONSONBY. 
Hon. EDWIN B. PORTMAN, 
HELENUS R. ROBERTSON, 
JAMES SORLEY, Esq. 
G. G. T. TREHERNE, Esq. 
JOHN TRYON, Esq. 


Bt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, P.C., 
F.B.S. 


J. W. BAXENDALE, Esq. 

JAMES S. BEALE, Esq. 

WALTER BIRD, Esq. 

Hon. STUART P, BOUVERIE, 

RALPH CLUTTON, Esq. 

Rt. Hon, VISCOUNT DILLON. 

WILLIAM F. FLADGATE, Esq., 
M.V.O. 





ALEX, TRAVERS HAWES, Esq. 





Total Funds Exceed 
£14,000,000 


Claims Paid Exceed 


£85,000,000 





The Company transacts all the principal 
classes of Insurance business on advan- 
tageous terms, including 


FIRE — LIFE 
ACCIDENT — MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, 
Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 





Loans are granted on Reversions and 
Life Interests and on Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties. 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained 
on application to any of the Branch Offices or 
Agencies, or to the Head Offices. 





General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 








Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


Tennyson and His 
Friends. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portraits. 
8vo. 10s. net. 








THE CRISIS IN PERSIA. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
By Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G. With many Illustrations 
in the Text and 4 Coloured Re productions of Persian Paint- 
ings. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Groerarpuicat Jourxat.—-“‘ Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society, who 
have listened to Major Sykes, and looked st his admirable photographs, will be 
glad to renew their acquaintance with his experiences in this pse udo-auto- 
biography of one Nurullah Khan. They can follow him again to Kerman, Bam, 
Jiruit, Yezd, the Lut, and Meshed, with much pleasant entertainment by (he 
way in the shape of anecdote, relevant and irrelevant, citations from Persian 
authors, and humorous, half-ironical, but always faithful desc riptions of life 
and customs. . . . - The illust rations are are things of be wuty | and joy. 


F loreat Etona. Anecdotes and Memories 
of Eton College. By KALPH NEVILL. With many 
Coloured and other Lllustrations. S8vo. 15s. net. 


Trutx.—* A most interesting book—profusely and finely illustrated which 
is sure to find an honoured place in the library of every Old ‘Etonian.” 








2nd impression. 


The Future of England. 
GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 6s. ne 
Dany Maw.—“ A very interesting forecas . of the future of our race. It has 
a real value as the fruit of a mind thoroughly familiar with our history and 
keenly conscious that we have reached a critical point in it.” 


Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Trutn.—‘‘I have no hesitation in saying that this is the most suggestive, 
instructive, and opportune book that has appeared since the recent univer. al 
and disquieting u unrest of the working man all over E ngland.”” — 


Style in Musical Art. By Sir HUBERT 
PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doc., &. 8vo. 103. net. 

Tue Times.—‘* Every page of these twenty-one chapters on Style is fully 
intelligible by all who have any interest in artistic mattera, It may be sid at 
once that expectations have been worthily met; the book will fully muintain, 
even enhance, Sir Hubert's high reputation. . . . He writes with a fu'l heart 
out of a great store of learning; the spacious things, the things that really 
matter, are always before his eyes.” 


Musical Composition. A Short 
Treatise for Students. By SirCHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD, Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
e*, This work forms Volume I. of 'THE MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY, 
a Series of Up-to-date Primers which are being issued in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. STAINER AND BELL, Ltd. 


Tes Timgs.—“ The appearance of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford's little treatise 
on * Musical Composition’ means far more than the inauguration of ‘ The 
Musician's Library,’ excellent as that series promises to be. It is the first 
treatise, for three centuries, in which ec om position has been treated by a 
compose r whose own w works have claims to live. 


By the Hon, 








Ancient Hunters and their 
Modern Representatives. By W. J. SOLLAS, 
D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tur Times.—‘‘ As a survey of our present knowledge of Prehistoric Man 
this book is absorbingly interesting and suggestive, not only to the student 
of anthropology, but to the general reader, who will here find the essential 
geoloz ical facts explained in the cleare st language. 


Horizons and Landmarks. Poos by 
SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT, Author of “ Poems of the 
Unknown Way,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tue AtrHexzum.—‘ We have had occasion before this to pay tribute to 

Mr. Lysaght’'s exceptional lyrical gifts. The music of his verse is haunting; 

its idealism is both convincing and inspiriting.” 


The Centaur. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 
Author of “ Jimbo,” &e. 6s. 
Tue Damy TeLecrars.—" Full of attractiveness, a story to be read quictly, 
with lingering enjoyment, and to be remembered when read.” 


The Healer. sy roverr HERRICK, Author of 
“Together,” &c. 6s. 
Tue Morwinc Post.—‘‘An original and clever book. . . . The book is 
thoroughly interesting, and the author is to be congratulated on giving us 
work at le ast equal to the best he has yet done.” 


A Book of E nglish Prose, 
1470-1900. Selected by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Yorxssumre Posr.—‘ Although primarily intended for boys and girls in 
secondax ry se hools, the volume is offered also to the seasoned reader as containing 
some of the greate st and most beautifully expressed thoughts in the Nuglish 
lang: rage.” 





FIFTH EDITION. 


Mathematical Recreations & 
Essays. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, Fellow of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge. F ifth Edition. Extrac row nBvo. 8s. 6d. net, 


«MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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The First New Novels 
of 1912 


ESSRS. JOHN LONG have now commenced 
the publication of their New Novels for 
1912, and the following are the first Nine, now 
ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. This 
List is compiled with due regard to the prevailing 
tastes for reading, containing as it does Novels 
for men and women of the world, and Novels for 
those who prefer literature of the more quiet order. 


THE LAST STRONGHOLD - Ellen Ada Smith 
THE SECRET TONTINE- R. Murray Gilchrist 
A CHANCE OF SEX - - Charles Kinross 
A GLORIOUS LIE - - Dorothea Cerard 
A FOOL TO FAME - - J. E. Harold Terry 
THE GUERDON OF FAITH Mrs. Chas. Martin 
DANGEROUS DOROTHY - Curtis Yorke 
A THREE-CORNERED DUEL- Beatrice Kelston 


AT THE COURT OF IL MORO 
L. M. Stacpoole Kenny 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14 Norris St., Haymarket, London. 











AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


By the late WILLIAM WILLS, Esq., J.P. 


SIXTH EDITION, edited by his son, the Rt. Hon. Sir ALFRED 
P. WILLS, P.C. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. extra. 

In the new edition of this work the principles governing cir- 
cumstantial evidence are fully treated. 

A new part dealing with the “finger-print ” method of identifi- 
cation has been added, which describes, with interesting illustra- 
tions, the system in vogue at Scotland Yard. 

The work has been so written and illustrated by so many 
concrete examples, quite free from all legal technicalities, that it 
is hoped it may prove of great interest to laymen as well as 
lawyers. 





BUTTERWORTH & Co., SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
10, 11, 12 Bell Yard, 15 Waterloo Place, 
_ Temple Bar. S.W. 





THE QUEST. 
A Quarte Review. 
Epirep sy G. R. 8. MEAD. 
frice, 200 pp.: Single Copies, 2/6 net; 2/9 post free. Annual Subscription, 
11/- post free. 
JANUARY, 1912. No. 2 
John Masefield. 


Prof. J. Javakishvili. 


L. A. Compton-Rickett. 
R. Hopkyns Keble, M.A. 
The Editor. 

Rev. G. W. Allen. 

Harold Williams, M.A. 
F.W.Henkel,B.Sc.,F.R.A.S 
Eric Clough Taylor. 

Rev. K. C. Anderson, D.D. 
Caroline A. Eccles. 


Vou. III. 
Contemplatives ° . ° - 
-Tales & Ancient’Pagan Religion 
ofthe Georgians . ° ° ° 
The Doctrine of ‘Die to Live’ in 

Hegelianism ° e . e 
The Unbelievable Christ ° ° ° 
The Ideal Life in Progressive Buddhism 
Mary Everest Boole . ‘ ° ° 
Personal and Abstract Conceptions of God 
The Philosophy of Dynamics e 
Henri Bergson: AFrenchImpression . 
Is the New Testament Jesus Historical ? 
An Appreciation of Walt Whitman . 
The Worshipper (Verse) . e e Ina M. Stenning. 
Discussion: *Ecce Deus’ __. ° ° Prof. W. B. Smith. 

JOHN M. WATKINS, 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

OOKS WANTED.—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Mommsen’s 

Rome, 4 vols., 1863; Landor’s Works, 8 vols. ; Philochristus; Doughty's 
Burton's Arabian Nights; Browning's Works, 17 vols. ; 
Green's History; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; 
Best cash prices given.—HECTOR’S 


Arabia Deserta ; 
Lubbock’s 100 Best Books; 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Books bought. 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


RANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 

The Fine Art Society beg to announce that many of Mr. BRANGWYN’S 
etched plates have now been destroyed on completion of the Editions. Particu- 
lars of these and others nearing exhaustion may be obtained of the Publishers, 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street, where impressions may 
be inspected. Catalogues on application, 








HAVE YOUR OWN BOOK-PLATE. 


Book-plates more or less on the lines of those of the present 
day have been used by book-lovers almost since the art of 
printing made books possible, and one of the earliest speci- 
mens of English book-plates dates back to 1516, nearly four 
centuries ago, though it is a well-attested fact that they were 
in use on the Continent still earlier than this, the inference 
being that the custom that is so much in vogue to-day among 
English book-lovers owes its origin to the culture of our 
neighbours. 


Practically every possessor of a library takes pains to see 
that his ownership is permanently noted in every volume by 
means of a book-plate, and almost invariably such plate has 
a personal interest as displaying in its design either the arms 
or some other attribute or quality of the owner; but hitherto 
it has not been possible to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has been beyond the 
means of many who would like to possess one. 


My present endeavour is to fill theneed. I havea staff of 
artists familiar with the work, each book-plate being treated 
separately and differently in order to incorporate some special 
feature as desired by the purchaser, and the prices vary from 
as low as 17s. 6d. for the design, block, and 100 plates, com- 
plete, to four or five guineas for the best copper-plate work ; 
_ in 4 cases the value is quite exceptional, as I specializein 
the work. 


Apart from the personal interest attaching to a book-plate, 
it is of distinct value in that it ensures the return of volumes 
lent to borrowers, who frequently forget to whom the book 
should be returned. 


My charges for book-plates are now so small that it is hoped 
to still further popularize their use and inculcate a personal 
care of and interest in books. In this connexion it may be 
suggested that a book-plate is a very suitable and appreciable 
gift to any lover of books, young or old. 

On request, giving particulars of any desired feature, I will 
send a pencil suggestive sketch, together with specimens, free 
to any address at home or abroad. It generally takes about 
three weeks to complete the design, plate, and 100 copies. 


HENRY C. WARD, 49 Ct. Portland Street, London, W. 











wow reapy JANUARY ISSUE owe sniuina 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Trustee Investments and the Irish Land Acts. By Sir Epwarp 


Firuian, Barrister-at-Law. 
A Suggested Solution of London’s Traffic Problem. By Arnoup 
WRIGHT. 


The New Régime in Mexico. By Epwin CuamBEr.arn. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INFORMATION. ANALYSIS OF 
REPORTS. NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. STATISTICAL RECORD, 


Publisher, 2 Waterloo Placs, Pail Mall, S.W., and all Booksellers. 


GOP I 


By HERBERT SHERRING, 
Author of “The Romance of the Twisted Spear.” 


**The stories hold the reader with curious and tense fascination. 
The author brings us into living contact with his people, and they 
are ghecitety alive. The weirdness, the pathos, the humour of 
the East are in his heart, and we follow with exhaustless interest. 
The writer possesses quite unusual powers as a teller of delightful 
stories.”—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

**We are deeply impressed by the author's powers as a story- 
teller and by his virile style.”—-PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

**A fine powerful plot and a rather grim vein of humour, 
Mr. Sherring is a strikingly original writer with a gift for main- 
taining a high standard in many different directions.”’ 





6s. 


Crown 8vo. 





METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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FOUR NEW STARS! 


MR. JOHN LANE’S GREAT DISCOVERY 














A New Historical Novelist. 


“THE SHADOW OF POWER 


6s. By PAUL BERTRAM 


A great romance of the time of the Duke of Alva’s rule in the Netherlands. A magnificent 
study of power and passion. The horrors of the Inquisition overshadow the pages, and the 
no less bigoted and brutal fanaticisms of all the religious sects of the period, 





[Jan. 12. 


— —_— — = 





A New Realist. 


*The STORY of aPLOUGHBOY 


6s. By ALEXANDER ANDERSON 


A novel of personal experience. An autobiographical confession as frank as Rousseau’'s, 
Pictures, almost brutal in their candour, drawn from life on the soil. 





[Jan. 26, 





A New Military Novelist. 


"HECTOR GRAEME 


Gs. By EVELYN BRENTWOOD 


An enthralling novel of military life in India and South Africa. The hero is a most extra- 
ordinary personality—a born leader whose dislike of obeying orders and cruel individuality 





militate against his chances of success. It is impossible to convey in a few words the strength 
of this study. 
[Jan. 19. 





A New Poet of Passion. 


‘THE PAGAN TRINITY 


3s. Gd. net. By BEATRICE IRWIN 


In Miss Beatrice Irwin's book will be found verse which surpasses in passion the kindred poetry 
of Laurence Hope and Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Perhaps no writer of such poems 
to-day displays a more complete mastery of form, such glowing colour, and such meteoric 
flashes of the Orient. 





[ Jan. 26. 
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The National Portrait Series 
Published by THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ld., 


attempts to afford, at prices within reach of all, a series of the most perfect obtain- 
able reproductions of the finest National Portraits, selected from the extraordinary 
wealth of such still extant in this country. Initiated on the advice of a member of 
The Royal British Academy—at the time of the Milton Tercentenary celebration, 
1908—The National Portrait Series is published under the gracious Patronage of 
Her Royal Highness The Duchess of Connaught. By command of Her Majesty 
the Queen examples of the Series have been accepted for the Collections in the 
Royal Library at Windsor; the entire Series is also to be found in the Library of 
The National Portrait Gallery and in the Print Room of the British Museum. 
Numerous Educational Authorities, at home and in the Colonies, including the 
London County Council, have approved the Prints for the Educational Establish- 
ments under their control. In itself, the Series promises to be unique owing to the 
generous response by private Owners, thanks to which, of the nine subjects already 
catalogued, all but one represent pictures not easily to be seen by the general public. 


The Society hopes that it will gradually be able to enlarge its collection of these 
Portraits to such a number as will enable Educational Authorities, Libraries, etc., 
to hang their walls with a true Portrait Gallery epitomizing our National History. 
Such an object cannot be compassed in a day, nor will it ever be achieved without 
general and sustained support by both private persons and public or semi-public 
institutions. If the Series, at present, seems inchoate, such must inevitably remain 
its appearance until the number of Plates issued amounts to many times the present 
list. And, unless substantially supported, The Society may regretfully be compelled 
to cease publication of what, in the opinion of its Directorate, is its most valuable 
claim to public attention. 

The following new Plates will be published very shortly : 


NPS. Horatio, Viscount Nelson, after Lemuel F, ABBOTT [Ready in February. 
Vill National Portrait Gallery, No. 394. Colour surface, 19} x 16 ins. Price 15s. (before publication, 12s. 6d.) 


NPS. A Lady of the Court of Mary Queen of Scots, after Francois QUESNEL 
P 


vil Earl Spencer’s Collection, Althorp Park. Of this Plate 500 numbered copies only will be printed for sale. 
18} x 143 ins, Price 25s. [Ready in March, 


This Vee mt has been placed in the “N.P.S.” as being at once a practically unknown masterpiece in its class, and 
a perfect presentment of a “ Lady of Quality” of the period. 


Plates already published : 
NPS. William Pitt, after GAINSBOROUGH 











IX Corporation Gallery, Leeds, No. 133. 19x 15f ins. Price 15s. 

NDS. King Henry VIII., after Hans HOLBEIN, the Younger a 
Vi Earl Spencer's Collection, Althorp Park. 11x 7} ins. (the dimensions of the Original). Price 15s. 
“Until science has gone much further in the transference of colour by imitative process, no more satisfactory 


copy of this portrait... is likely to be obtainable on paper by mechanical means.”—Surlington Magazine. 


NPS. John Milton, zt. 10, after Cornelis JANSSEN 


I J. Pierpont Morgan’s Collection. 
NPS. Oliver Cromwell, after Sir Peter LELY (?), [Samuet Cooper (?)} 
V Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 14}x 12} ins. Price 12s. 6d. 
NPS. William Shakespeare, after an UNKNOWN Artist 


Il Shakespeare Memorial Hall, Stratford-on-Avon. 17} x 13} ins. Price 15s. 


N.P.S. Thomas Carlyle, after J. M. WHISTLER 
x Corporation Gallery, Glasgow, No. 1085. 


18x 14ins. Price 15s 


19x 15$ins, Price 17s. 6d. 
N.PS. Queen Elizabeth, after ZUCCHERO 
IV Lord Salisbury’s Collection, Hatfield House. 24}x 19} ins. Price 21s, 
Postage extia, 6d. per Print. 

PLEASE WRITE for the new issue of THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S PROSPECTUS, 
fully Illustrated, 6d. post free; and for the Special Prospectus of The National 
Portrait Series, fully Illustrated in colour and half-tone, post free on request; 
or inspect the Prints (free, and without obligation to purchase) at 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


- —_ 


Loxpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Gru1 at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Jouy Baxenr for the “ Specratca” 
(Limited) at their Oilice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, January 6th, lyl4 











